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however, much longer than those of Berlin, and the pro- 


fits much greater, It is to be hoped they will soon be 
imitated among us. 
* * * * * * 
I have been introduced, with the greatest and readiest 
civility, into three clubs—the Atheneum, the 'T'raveller’s, 
and the Clarence. I find in them society, books, jour- 
nals, and dinners; in short, all possible provision for 
body and mind. 
* * . * * * 
Yesterday I dined with the Archbishop of C., an 
amiable, well-bred, and well-informed man. His conduct 
has been marked by uniform moderation ; and though he 
has naturally endeavoured, to the utmost of his power, 
to uphold the church, he has tried to remedy its defects. 
The difference between the high and magnificent church 
of England and her humbler sister of Germany was 
clearly to be seen even in this single dinner; the silver 
spoons, knives, forks, plates, dishes, and covers, would 
alone have absorbed the whole stipend of any of our 
pastors. It was, according to the rigid presbyterian 
standard, too much ; but little, when compared with the 
splendours of our old electoral archbishops and bishops. 
However, one rule is not good for all; and if the infinite 
disparity of fortunes among the laity is not only per- 
mitted but approved, degrees may be allowed among the 
clergy. A poor church is not the best, merely in virtue 
of its poverty; and where all the sons of the wealthy 
and the well-born shun the clerical profession because it 
offers no external inducement or consideration, defects, 
though of a diflerent character, will arise. 
London, .April 5, 1835. 

Yesterday I worked at the British Museum, then de- 
livered a few letters, and saw, for the first time, the Lon- 
don and Southwark bridges. 
than the former, partly, perhaps, because there is a smal! 
toll. Both bridges are boldly and yet built ; 
broad, handsome, and imposing. ‘The view down the 
Thames, from London bridge, is peculiarly striking. 
What a forest of ships, and what ceaseless activity ! 
Compared with this, Paris is nothing, with its two or 
three Seine boats. On the other hand, here is, unfortu- 
nately, a total want of the beautiful quays which border 
the Seine, and are the chief ornament of Paris. Rome and 
Vienna are equally without this great advantage; and 
Berlin possesses it only partially. re ~ : 

No where is time more precious than here ; the value 
the English set upon it is conspicuous in every thing. 
There can be no stronger contrast than their principles 
and their practice concerning the employment of time, 
and the celebrated dolce far’ niente of the Italians, Their 
whole history and character may be derived or inferred 
from this national peculiarity. 

During my Berlin home-sickness, ——, to whom I was 
introduced by , called on me. A_ well-informed, 
clever man; but so much a citizen of England, that 
Prussia and his native city, Berlin, appear to him petty, 
I know how much of 


The latter is less traversed 


solidly 





and in all respects behind-hand. 
this is true, and how much false; and, in spite of all my 
discretion, I could not forbear saying that all trees did 
not grow with the same bark, neither was it desirable 
that they should; but that each was a tree nevertheless, 
and had a bark of its own. I added, that it would not 
be difficult to discover the dark sides of England, nor to 
hold them up to view. 

The assertion that Prussia has no political education, 
has only a partial and conditional meaning ; for all rea! 
education must eventually have a_ political significancy, 
and a political influence; and if that of Prussia is not 
conducted by means of parliamentary debates and news- 
paper articles, on the other hand many parts of England 
are wholly without the first elements of instruction. 
When events demanded it, there was no more lack of 
political perspicacity, vigour, and enthusiasm in Prussia 
than in England, although they arose under other cir- 
cumstances and other conditions. I dissent, however. 
entirely from the notion that it is incumbent on every 


bestow the greater part of his thoughts and energies on 
‘} public business. This French excitement seems to me 
just as much a disease as the apathy which is displayed 
W here 
polities exercise an immoderate influence over the pre- 
sent, all other subjects of human thought and action 
lect. 
Nor do polities, in a high and large sense, consist in the 


In some passazes of the history of Gi riany. 


however noble and refined, are apt to fall into ne; 


events or Opinions of the day; but in that statesmanlike 
science which can only grow out of a profound acquaint- 
ance with the past as well as the present condition of 
The old complaint, that history and science 
lose their interest to men excited by the business and the 


mankind. 


passions of the day, may be repeated with great truth, 
even in London. 

But I must return to my journal. I dined on Sunday 
the 5th at Lord M——’s, the under seer« tary of foreign 
affairs. He is very well informed, and has written a 
good history of the Spanish succession war. His person 
reminds me much of Niebuhr. Lady M 
English songs with great expression; but if I do not 
always understand the words without the music, how much 
less when concealed under musical tones! Lord M—— 
speaks German; Miss G , Whois I should have rather 
taken for a handsome Italian than for an Englishwoman, 





sang some 





speaks it still more fluently. 
—=j 
LETTER IX. 


Philharmonic conecrt—Comparison of London and Paris musie— 


Jair, on the other hand the modern Germans are in 
danger of falling into the opposite fault, of laboriously 
running after the expression of each single word. Mrs. 
Bishop is but a second rate singer; very inferior to Mad. 


Griinbaum, as Mdlle. Brambilla is to Mdile. Hahnel. 


Mori had studied Beethoven's violin concerto and 
played it accurately ; but it seemed to me to want the 
necessary inspiration. He is certainly inferior to the 
treat Freneh and German masters. 


Mozart’ 


with 


In one ot s quintetts, Mr. Wilman played the 


clarionet great sweetness of tone and beauty of 
style. 


A terzetto from “ Cosi fan tutte,” and the 
Weber's * Euryanthe,” to follow. 


often heard the former in 


overture to 
Dut as I have 
n than I could 
reomng away. 
get to bed till midnight. 
It] may venture, alter one concert to compare London 
on the whole, is this. ‘The mass 
of instruments may be Tect is better in 
the Salle at Paris, and the French performers on the 
stringed and wind instruments seem to me more thorough 
artists than the In London, you hear distinetly 
that the music is produced by 


were 


treater pertecti 


iave heard it here, you will not blame me f 


As it was, I did not 
with Paris, the result, 


qual; but the ef 


English. 


many; Whereas in Paris 


work of one mind and 


it appears as if the whole were th 


one hand. Like the half shadows and the flickering 


lights on a landscape, so [ often thought | perceived un- 


certainties and tremblings of tone, though the main 
stream flowed on its regular course. In Paris, my exe 
pectations, as to instrumental music, were far exceeded : 


, because | hagl 





my opinion, in a manner neé ither feminine nor sublime, |] 


but simply coarse and mannish. It is not necessary |« 


for me to enlarge upon this manner, which Pisaroni, fi 
though with far different powers and skill, brought into |¢« 








man to busy himself perpetually with politics, and to 
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Mr. Hallam—Sir F. Palgrave—Mr. Cooper here, they are in a degree disappointe 
x a heard people assert that it is d tful which capital has 
London, April 7, 1835. the pre-eminence, In both, vocal mu SCCMIS QUite 
Yesterday evening, Mr. M—— took me to the Phil-|subordinate. 
harmonie concert. I ought to be doubly grateful to * x x . " . 
him, since it is very difficult to get tickets for this ex- That Mr. Hallam is a very distit ed writer every 
clusive assembly. ‘The room is large, lighted with ten|}body knows. I have to add, that he i no less agree- 
chandeliers, and the roof is arched. Between the win-Jable man. He had the kindness to invite Sir F. Pals 
dows (which in the evening are mirrors) are. Corinthian |grave and Mr. Cooper to meet me. ‘The former is the 
pilasters. There are no other decorations worth men-|author of an excellent history of England at an « urly 
tioning. At one end of the room is a sort of royal box, | period ; the latter has arranged a great mass of historical 
supported by pillars; at the other the orchestra, which |documents, of which he has given a learned and accurate 
rises very abruptly. The centre is filled with benches, |report in two volumes, and has superintended the print- 
and three rows run along each side, as in our Academy |ing of much important metter. Both these gentlemen 
of Singing. | eentifie ] the greatest reading to s t, both 
The first thing was a symphony of Maurer, which | scientifically and socially, Lam in danger of falling into 
bore marks of ind: try and originality, but was too in emba as a ’ 2 
long, and entirely in the modern, overloaded chromatic The number of letters of introduction has been raised 
stvle. to a hundred and twelve by your last large packet. I 
“Next the tenor song out of Haydn’s «“ Orfeo,” remark-|deliver them gradually: many have no ellect, while 
able for its simplicity, more espe ially when contrasted Jothers produce unexpected results. ‘ihe best are those 
with the symphony. Mr. Parry's voice is soft and agree-| which are connected with an interest in my labours. 
able, but he wants force and animation. S—’s caution, “That one must go every where in 
Aria, out of the “ Donna del Lago,” sung by Mdle./a carriage, or one passes for nobody, either an old 
Brambilla, Elena, o tu ch’ io chiamo. Often as I have |fable, or an antiquated truth, J ing by the deserip- 
heard Rossiniades, I cannot help wondering afresh every |tions and the warnings that one often hears in Germany, 
time at the music which this audacious composer|or receives on the road, one must nee clieve that most 
sets to the words before him. It is quite impossible to] Englishmen are fools themselves, or take foreigners to 
guess the melodies from the words, or to infer the|be so. ‘This is mere absurd talk. ‘They are, in all re- 
words from the melodies. Madle. Brambilla, a mezzo-so-|spects, as reasonable as other reasonable men in Europe ; 
prano, sang the colorature so well and so piano, that/and whatever their peculiarities or their prejudices on 
one could make m thing distinet out of suc h sweet qua- this point may be, they do not manilest them. So, too, 
vering, and then dropped fortissimo to the lowest notes|]in their dress; there is nothing renarkable and even 
of her vuice,—to the admiration of the audience ; but, in}/the great talk about their extravagant supply of clean 


inen is groundless. I see what [ have seen every where 


‘Ise, all pos ible gradations of fine and coarse linen; and, 
ndeed, the frequent use of cotton would greatly shock 
mur female critics. The French and Ger us ure nota 


fashion. whit worse provided with clean linen; t only differ- 
Overture to “ Leonore’—the old one, which is inferior |ence is, thet in London clean linen is soon dirty, and 
to the new. therefore must be very frequently changed. For the 
Second Act.—Mozart’s symphony, “Jupiter.” Tim-|same reason bands and face mu tener washed than 
mediately concluded that, under this name, the sym-felsewhere. If I go out clear urn in an hour, I 
phony in C sharp must be meant; and I was not}am certain to sce a dozen bla nmy fh 
mistaken: without questiou the most brilliant thing of Just as absurd are the « vives, as if one 
the evening. * were in danger of being, hot m lat least in- 
Scena out of Spohr’ «“ Pietro di Albano,” sung by ulted ind launched ft r the tres | i purpe ely 
Mrs. Bishop. If the modern Italians do not trouble }asked information « | f people of every class, 
themselves about the general meaning of the text of an ]froyn the most eles { heavers and 























































































errand-boys ; and, in every instance, it was given with a 
rea ful l \ vy, sucl i difficult 
for a lore to find in - e eV 
ACCOM] 11 t ne t f 

| mia®ry ew id, i ‘ 1 ifn vl ) 
told left, by mistake, 1 | ran after me to 
correct his error. 

The grand question of using or not using a carriage 
thus falls entirely to the ground. In the first place, 
the incessant moi t« es of all sorts renders it 
impossible that the people you go to see should know 











how their visiters come. And am I to imagine that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, tl peaker of the house of 
commons, and Lord Holland, are persons likely to take 
me for a rich man, | e fam ted to their doors in | 
a hackney-« h, or to think met worse company be- 
cause Teome on t? A | » her is I do else- 
where: iff the distance not too reat, and the weather 
1 rod, Py if I | I het mW ilking, Oo! 
t weather 1 | ( 
Yh, 1835 
Ve la I bn ted at Mr. H He is dis- | 
tinguished, both as a lawyer, and as the translator of 
Goethe’s « Faust.” There Tinet Mr. L , the trans- 
lator of Maller’s « Dorians,” and a young German jurist, 
Zacharive, who is principally occupied with researches 
on the subject of Byzantine law. The conversation 
turned mainly on Germna rature, especially on the | 
second part of * Faust is few admirers here, 
Irom the Mr um Py Ik, and then stayed at 
home til Mr. M ‘ 1 me to vo toa great dinner 
ola societ for the relief of dec ed act s. It has sub- 
isted for eighteen yea \ ‘ 3 COI erable patron- 
age, The king scr] L105, tt! Duchess of Kent 
the Duke of Devonshire £105, the Duke of Bed- 
50, the Duch of St, UA n’s £50, and so on, 
room was large, and the company was seated at, 
il tables: it cor { only of men. In the gal- 
leries, however, there were some ladics, who looked down 
upon the feast. The tables were so marrow, and so 
crowded with dishes, that it appeared as if the eating 
must have lasted tor many hour but, no sooner was the 
signal for the attack given, than a furious charge was 
made;—one took up, an ther {1 h, another fle sh, and 
so on. A universal slaughter of the viands was thus 
eflected ina very short space of time, and singing and 
speaking began. ‘The object and condition of the society 
were stated by the chairman; the patronage of the} 
Princess Vietoria was mentioned, and excited great ap- 
plause - a sacred canon was sung, and was followed by 


* (iod save the King,” &c.; and, lastly, 


Mort played on 
the violin better than he had done at the Philharmont 


Moscheles 


hear his performance. All thi 
} 


concert. also ploved, but I did not stay to 
was accompanied and 


interrupted by marks of appro 
! 


ition ¢ X pre ssed by voices, 


sticks, feet, knives, forks, glasses, &e., in such a fashion 


that our furtissima would a mere gentle 





murmur 


to it. { 
I could tell you a great deal more about the dinner, 
but all these particulars lost their interest with me in| 


comparison with one thought. In this very same hour 
the ministry was dissolved ; and this dissolution was not 
(as it so often Is in France) a mere concern of coteries 
and tracasseries, but had a real substantive meaning, 


What a deal 


passions—what 


and tended to real and eflicient changes. 
of wit, good and bad—what angry 
hope and fear—what praise and blame—would have 
foamed over, like champu eur, in such an 
hour, in Paris! The first 
not as with us, with three times three, 
but with nine times nine, 


Here, not a trace of the kind. 
toast to the king 
and as sforzato as possible) ;| 
then to the queen, the royal timily,—all with the greatest ; 
applause,—so, likewise, “ God save the King.” It 
seemed as if all that was passing without were but a 
light ripple on the surface of the waters. The weal of 
England, her riches, her laws, her freedom, seemed 
moored to some tinmoveable anc hor in the securest and 
serenest depths of ecean, whence neither winds not 
The clouds which flit 
along the face of heaven, and so often seem to us, timid 


waves can ever tear them loose, 


spectators, to porten la coming storm, may here be re- 
garded as but the passing fleeces of a summer sky ; or 
rather as the proof and the earnest of an equable and safe 
state of the atmosphere. 


i 





jects. 


RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 
| In short, 


oud pl weeding 


Py | } 
ih tat 





holly peculiar, 
that in my sympathy with England, (and has 
not years of my life been given to this country ?) I coul 


exciting, 


hardly refrain from tears ; 


that this star might mot be quenched, but that H 


would be pleased to purify and enlighten it, and to} reom on the second floor. 


so above all measur 


there was something to my mind in the| like better to disperse themselves through three stories, 
t was done, and what was! than to inhabit a large suite of apartments, and endure 
Hence per- 
e|sons even in moderate circumstances, at Berlin, seem, 
d} when they throw open their rooms, to have larger and 
and Tearnestly prayed to God] better habitations than here, where the dining-room js 


e| strange occupants above and below them. 


ep} usually below, the sitting-room on the first, and the bed. 
On the other hand, the hall 


iremove from it all the spots which partially obscure its] and staircase of these houses are far more elegant than 


brightness. 
! —_— 
| LETTER X. 
Newspapers—The Times— The Standard—Athenwom club house | 
Dinner at W— house —Squares 
furniture—Hyde Park aod Kensington gardens—Dinner with 
| ‘Turkish ambassador—Specimen of General Seydlitz’ French— 
Museum —Chapter-house, Westminster—Sir PF. Palgrave— 
| Doomsday book —Germanic institutions of England—Rich 
} materials for history possessed by England—Regeut’s park 


Zoological gardens 
Friday, Ipril 10th, 1835, 
To-day is my deceased father’s birthday. 


was Charles's. 


Would not one give all the travels and| wears its English hue. 
{1 the cities in Europe, to see the loved and lost, once) treading upon it, as with us, which shows how conti- 


in ours. ‘The stairs and floors are usually covered with 
handsome carpets, and even my lodging is not without 
this luxury. ‘The Berlin houses have a more cheerfy! 
aspect from their gay and various colours. But if peo- 
ple attempted to wash or colour the houses here, they 


Domestic architecture and | would very soon be blackened again. 


Monday, .Ipril 13th, 1835, 


I went yesterday, on a most beautiful morning, down 
Oxford street, and through Hyde Park, to Kensington, 
to breakfast with Mr. 8S. The distance is about the 
same as from my house in Berlin, to Charlottenburg, 
The young green was shooting up on every side in spite 





Yesterday! of the chilly mornings and evenings; the turf already 


There is no prohibition against 


more together in one spot?) And who would bear to be|dently an after-growth is reckoned upon: on the con- 
robbed of this consoling hope and promise, although it/ trary, children play about, and enormously fat sheep 


be beyond the reach of mere intelligence ? 


If time and strength do not suffice to see a few living} meadow. 


graze at will. Hyde Park is little more than a large 
The finest trees are in Kensington gardens, 


}persons in London, how, if all the immortal dead from} ‘There is no trace of that elegance of detail which de- 
the time of Moses and of Homer were gathered together! lights one so much in the Tulleries and the Luxem- 


! In what way, 


i one place 
1@ feeble, contracted thing, Ww 


} 


or by what organs, could} bourg ; but on the other hand, the extent is far greater, 
im we call man, hold|and the general effect far more rural and natural. It is 


lat nearer intercourse he would aspire after, with all} rather to be compared with our Thiergarten, or with the 


I 


the great and honoured of past ages—to say nothing of| road from Dessau to Wortitz. ‘The portion of the royal 
the obscurer masses of relations, and friends, and ac-| family which appears to be most popular, lives at Ken- 





than steamboats or steam carriages. 


news from London, and not hypotheses of another 


world. 


intances ? Here must be other meansand other powers] sington; namely, the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of 
But you want} Kent, and the Princess Victoria. 


I dined yesterday at Mr. ——’s, with the Turkish am- 
| bassador, who told us the history of his life. He lost 


The “Times” is violently attacked, and not without} his father very early, and was carefully brought up by 
reason ; unless, indeed, we accept its versatility as the} his mother, who prevented him from contracting a pre- 


true sign of the times, and find its justification in its} mature marriage. 
But the stifl-necked perti-| ambassador. 


consistency with its name. 


nacity with which some other papers, for instance the 
* Standard,” repeat the same things for ever and ever, 


He became interpreter, general, and 
H[e maintained, and not without some 
grounds, that in some respects there is more individual 
freedom in Turkey than in England, where the tyranny 


without taking the slightest note of totally altered cir-| of countless laws is more oppressive than the tyranny 


cumstances, is 


Ftom Mr. —— 


no proof of greater intellectual strength. | 


of one man’s will. But certainly a general conclusion 


I went for the first time to the) drawn from such particulars would be very fallacious. 


\thenvum—a magnificent building, furnished with all! He also affirmed that polygamy occurred among. the 


. 
ts of newspapers and periodicals. 


so! The admission 
costs twenty guineas, and the yearly subscription six. 
Foreigners who are introduced pay nothing. 

I dined yesterday at Lord H———’s with the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Messrs. Hallam, Cooper, and some 
My frozen ears and lips 
gradually thaw, so that [ do not stand by quite so stu- 
pidly, without either hearing or speaking. I learn more, 
consequently, though this cannot be done with facility, 
and en passant, as in Paris, In that city, for instance, 


other remarkable persons. 


{there would have been no talk of any thing but the state 


of parties, the new ministry, &c. Yesterday, on the 
contrary, these topics were only slightly touched upon, 
and the conversation flowed on freely in various chan- 
nels, without being contracted or absorbed by politics. 
Lady H——— appeared well informed on literary sub- 
Lord H——— unites a very agreeable tone of 
conversation with varied attainments. As a gastrono- 
mic novelty, FT must remark, for your information or 
imitation, that oysters were handed round before fhe 
soup. 
Sunday, April 12th, 1835. 


In the course of delivering letters, which I do by way 
of necessary exercise, I went for the first time through 
Torrington, Woburn, Gordon, Tavistock, Russell, and 
Bloomsbury squares, and discovered, with fresh asto- 
nishment, a whole city of the most beautiful streets, 
squares, and gardens. But the greater part of the new 
buildings, although they present a wide and stately front 
adorned with pillars and other decorations, are divided 


jinto many comparatively small and narrow houses. 


Most of the houses have but three windows, and each 
house is inhabited by only one family, who are more 


|'Turks only as an exception, and was necessarily con- 
fined to a few rich men. 

Among the graver spoils of my labours, I now and 
}then stumble on a “curiosum;” for example, some 
| French letters from General Seydlitz to Mitchell, which 
| prove that the Berliners spelt French still worse in his 
time than they do now. Guess, now, the meaning of 
these words: swven, fuin, laitre, trete, orian ? 

I send the following extract as a specimen :—“ Aveu- 
que le plesier le plus sensieble je Recu lagreable nuvelle 
don son Excelence a bien me voulu honore touchant sa 
seante, je souhaite De tout mon Ceour que elle trouve 
| Ars de Monsieur Cotenius et les effet des 1 Os dinge 
des ces louanges.” 


Tuesday, April 14th, 1835. 

I left Berlin a month ago to-day. I can scarcely be- 
lieve that the time has not been longer; I have seen, 
heard, and learned so much in this short period. Hardly 
any part of my life has been so rich in new thoughts 
and new sensations; or, at any rate, it ranks with those 
in which I first saw Paris, Rome, Naples, or Switzer- 
land. When I gave up the career of active life, with 
all the advantages which it promised me, it was with the 
view of devoting myself to science ;—which I have 
done ; but it was by no means my intention to remain 
immovably fixed in one place, giving lectures. My 
science—history—requires a much more varied and 
abundant life. And Iam convinced that both men and 
events appear to me in a different and a juster light than 
if I had always sat in my chimney-corner, and had lived 
exclusively in one circle. These thoughts often pass 
through my mind in justification of my stay here, and 
you will not think it unnatural that I should give utter- 





usually tenants than proprietors of it. 





The English{ 


ance to them. 
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RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 





Yesterday's harvest at the Museum was a failure: I ]supplies, but must try to attain their end without resort-|] so recent, that one generation may probably see them 
cot nothing but dust; besides which I could stay there }ing to this violent extremity ; and so forth. totally altered. 
but a couple of hours, for at ten o'clock I went to Sir The life of England, therefore, does not reside in these The principle of / ditaru monarchy, and the im- 
Francis Palgrave at the Chapter-house, Westminster. |dry bones of the body politic. ‘The springs are far more} mense importance to socicty of the clearest possible laws 
There I found an immense number of old chronicles |complicated, the rules and conditions far more numerous ;{ of succession, have been fully recognised of late years ; 
and rotuli, or rolls of paper in the shape of large Swiss }and when these thousand accessary conditions and inci-| and any departure from them has been regarded, even 


' 


is an exception which ne- 





cheeses. Much as Sir F. Palgrave has done, the greater {dents are wanting, the transplantation of a bare pe litical) by the change-loving Fren 
part of these are still unexamined and unknown. I saw Josteology is mere folly. It is certain that the reform bill] cessity alone can justily. 


pel UusSlOn is, owever, 





the original of the curious Doomsday-book ; Henry |also has introduced changes which are not expressed inj far from being equally strong or general with regard to 
VIIL’s will with bis own signature, (at least there is no|the mere letter, or are very obscurely hinted at; for ex-| hereditary nobility. On the contrary, theories are at 





stamp,) and many other most interesting things. Un-jample, formerly, (and this is an essential point,) the} variance, and practice is unfavourable, to hereditary pri- 
fortunately these archives only extend down to the time /house of lords virtually governed the house of commons] vileges. ‘These are no lon recommended except as 
of Henry VIII., concerning whom, however, there is a las possessors of the rotten boroughs. The latter is now means to great political ends; searcely indeed does any 
long series of very curious documents. The results of | rendered more independent; when the close and self-| nobleman attempt to justify the une | distribution of 
Sir F. Palgrave’s late researches exhibit the old German jelecting corporations are re-organised, the aristocracy | property among his childre or the exe ive right to 
principles and customs, particularly those of a judicial | will lose many more votes. ‘lhe preponderancy has|employments, dignities, or exe.aptions, on any other 
nature, in quite a new light. Perhaps no country is so} thus been transferred from the upper to the lower house .| cround,. 

rich in materials for a continued and perfect history of}and if more violent contrarieties manifest themselves, | Of the three above mentioned bases of power, birth 
law, as England. The Saxon law was not by any|other means must be devised, other tacties employed,| has certainly lost extremely in importance, and stands 
means entirely superseded by the Norman; it was not|than those of simple negation. in greater need than ever of the support of wealth. But 
so much altered by William I., nor did he introduce so} Supposing, for example, the bill concerning the Irish} as this, in England, is often possessed in an equal, and 


complete a feudal system, as is generally imagined. In-|chureh, together with the new clause on the application | instru: tion in a superior, degree, by the mercantile class, 
deed, the coincidence of the Norman law with the Eng-j|of the surplus fund to schools, pass the house of cont the loss the hereditary nobility has sustained on the side 
} 

| rain on that of 


lish appears so complete, that it suggests fresh riddles|mons and be thrown out on the second reading in the] of birth cannot be compensated by any g 

concerning the origin of those sea-wanderers, and con- |lords,—the latter will only have exercised their unques-| wealth. Their power has declined and is declining. The 
cerning Normandy, which will, perhaps, lead to the solu-jtionable right ; but what would be the probable conse-| result of the long struggle between the patricians and 
tion of all the questions relating to them. quence ? a complete and universal refusal to pay tithes| plebeians of Rome, was their perfect equality ; and in- 

At three o'clock Mr. 'T’., with whom I made acquaint-|throughout Ireland, and misery and starvation for the! contest ibly this is the tendency of modern Europe. 

ance at M.’s, called me for a walk. We went to see the | protestant clergy. The next spring would only pres nt | Will not the result of this leveling, this annihilation 
great Regent’s Park, which exhibits all the beauties of a|the same evil in an aggravated form; and a tory minis-| of various organs, be fatal to the variety and the beauty 
large English garden, and is surrounded with handsome |try would hardly be able to obtain a victory then, on the} of social life? Per! ys it will be, as in Athens, a swilt 
palace-like facades divided into houses. There is ar }field where it had suffered defeat now. ; | destruction. Perhaps something new and peculiar, some- 
immense collection of animals of all kinds, from the He who cannot mediate is not fit to rule. It is most! thing adapted to the times, will itself out; as, in 





elephant and the rhinoceros to rats and mice. The dens }justly observed by Burke, that “ the disposition to main-| Rome, the nobles and the eitizens blended into one great 





and cages are distributed over a large garden, tastefully |tain, and the skill to improve, are the two elements, the} aristocracy—the senate, In this, steadivess and mobility 
laid out and well kept, and each is differently arranged | union of which forms the great statesman.” Hence it} were combined; whereas, mie the Roman patricians, the 
and ornamented. It is only in the neighbourhood of} follows, that neither high tories nor radicals are states-| nobility of Venice, Berne, &c., the hereditary element 
such a city as London that such an establishment could|men, and that neither can permanently govern. The| was exclusive ly predominant. "The English peerage 1s 
be maintained by voluntary subscriptions and contribu-|former sce no value bat in the past; the latter, in the| not so sharply severed from the other classes as these 
tions. present, or in their own ideal future. This is a false | aristocraci s, inasmuch as it is accessible to new persons 
oe division, a rending asunder of parts which intimately|and families; but whether this will long sullice as a 

cohere in real life; an attempt to maintain, or to change, | counterpoise to the weaith and the talent of the lower 

LETTER XI. absolutely and without qualification. ‘The commands,| house, may be doubted A judicious employment of 

New ministry —False maxima concerning the English constitu. |the will, nay, the simple wish, of a father influences his | their fortunes for purposes of general utility, an 1 the 
tion—Relations of lords and commons—Tories and radicals children and his children’s children; a total disregard of} most laborious cultivation of mind, is therefore now be- 


Party inconsistencies—Hereditary peerage —Peers for lit them is a proof of heartlessness and presumption, But} come the imperative duty and the 
Example of Rome—Ecclesiastical aristocracy—Deceline of aris- | this pious and salutary reverence degenerates into fool-) every peer: both will do no more than keep them ona 


strongest literest of 





t 


ocracy- > of S———— ‘stic finance—E e-house |: eas . ; evict] | 
tocracy—Duke of S Domestic finance—Eating-house | i,j superstition, when it seeks to bind the existing gene-| level with the commonalty. 


—Dinner of artisans—Drury-lane theatre; oratorio—Perform- . : : . ' 
Bikes Diem iA anmen oraronrosseerm™T ration in such fetters as would utterly incapacitate it But as little as in the sixteenth century the pope had 
ance of the Messiah at Berlin and London compared—Moderu |, ; dit ‘ a , , y . : 
Italian singing and musie—Dinner—Comparative prices of from producing, in its turn, any thing valuable, as a be-/ the good sense to place himself at the head of the Re 
London, Paris, and Berlin—Tea trade with China. quest to its successors, It is no proof of reverence for) formation, and the pruder to direct the current, -so 
forefathers, to hold to their institutions, when all the} little does the aristocracy of our days seein disposed to 
London, April lath, 1835, circumstances which suggested those institutions have} act this part with regard to political reforms: and be 


To-day it is expected that the new ministry will be|changed; itis rather a most irreverent assumption, that,}cause rulers do not understand he 
™ fe . ’ sal , : s | 2 : 
formed. It may fairly be presumed, after recent expe-jif they were alive, they would cling with obstinate ido-| mould, the people come at last to breaking and dest 


rience, that the tories of the old school (to which, how-|latry to unsuitable and inexpedient courses. The ap-|ing. ‘The hereditary rights of the aristocracy, it i 
ever, Peel does not belong) will never again come into}peals made by the high tories to their departed ancestors, | gued, are precisely what allurd security for its permanence, 
power; for their sway would involve a repeal of the]and by the radicals to their unborn posterity, are often| steadiness, and independence; if these, either trom levity 
reform bill, and a return to the old elective system; a|not only one-sided, but a mere convenient pretext for for malignity, are thrown into the vortex, constaney, mo- 
thing not to be thought of, and about as likely as the jaccomplishing party purposes. | deration, and order are lost. ‘his argument deserves 
restoration of the slave trade. The apparent consistency of party men is often preg-|infinite attention. But we must remember that not only 
The theoretical and abstract manner of considering [nant with the greatest inconsistencies. ‘Those, for in-| were these privileges, as I just observed, regarded with 


the English constitution must be abandoned. From this}stance, who want to alienate all church property, and to} more veneration formerly than now; but that a multi- 


are derived maxims like the following, which have been | leave all religious establishments to voluntary contribu-| tude of other eonditions, aids, and props were connected 
repeated countless times: The king has the sole right of | tions, forget that this (independent of all other results)| with them some of which no longer exist, others are 
declaring war; and has the free and absolute choice of} has already led in Ireland to a sort of poll tax, which,| equally in the possession of the ¢/ers efat. If, then, the 
his ministers: The house of lords has the right of con-|if presented under another form, they would be the first) reverence for birth cannot he restored ; 1 the aggregate 
firming or of rejecting all bills proceeding from the}to oppose. Those who were the most violent in their} wealth of the nobility is less than that of the other 


lower house: ‘The king can create as many peers as he |oppositien to the centralisation of the uncertain and un-| classes, the question remains, whether their strength 


pleases. The house of commons can vote taxes, or}connected regulations for the poor, have been no less} might not be increased by the addition of talent and 


withhold them. vehement in their defence of the excessive centraliza-| knowledge. 

All these dicta, and many of the same kind, cannot |tion of the administration of justice. And here we come to the question, whether it were 
be denied; they are constitutionally established; and] ‘To return to the aflairs of the day. In case the lords| not expedient to associate; for life, to the hereditary peers, 
yet a literal adherence to them would leave the state |}throw out the Irish bill, the superficial enemies ot an| certain distinguished men, who might help, as in the 
without life or motion. It would end in the impractical upper house will perhaps not, as yet, gain a majority 3} Roman senate, to support the optimates agaist the ple 
French division of powers, which is, in fact, the extinc- | but the question, whether the hereditary peerage should| beians. But if (contrary to the Roman practice) chil- 


tion of all power. The king cannot, in fact, declare | not be qualified with an admixture of peers for life will} dren and grandchildren were thus intr duced to power, 
war unless the commons vote money to carry it on; he |doubtless be agitated with redoubled vehemence. If all] what was strength in the beginning would perhaps be 
may nominate ministers, but they cannot stand (as ex-|power ultimately rests en three elements, birth, wealth,| weakness in the end ; and th 
perience shows) if they have not a majority in parlia- {and talent, the utility, indeed the necessity, of the first] authority and reverence, might lead to contempt and de- 
ment; the lords can maintain no long continued struggle |clement in governments of a certain form, and with re-| gradation. There is another example of an aristocracy 


eans taken to command 


. ° . e . ‘ e r { y ! 
with the comnmons, without being worsted in the end; ference to hereditary mona) chy, remain unshaken; the] besides that of Rome—one of boundless power—whi hh 
. . > ‘ . . . : er | . : ‘ lor { the rol 
the king cannot create fournées of peers a-la-francaise, example of the United States of America, with their} holds its privileges for lite alone ; that of the ehureh. 
without destroying the whole character and weight of| president, is entirely irrelevant. ‘The circumstances off Opposed to the mental acti f Europe, how long 


the upper house ; the commons cannot flatly refuse the that new and remote country are wholly peculiar, andj would an hereditagy caste of priests have retained their 
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power! mid dailuenee ? But 


ditary pricst Ta e how 
an hereditary yp we, 

All this does not allect 
the subject. I ouly start ft 


compared with former ties, 
lords has declined, and that 


But if the existence and inf 


regarded by all n erate 

cial and even ne i t house appeared ; till at length, for my consolation, I saw 

bly to the question, how the balance is to be restored.! the word “ soup” at a window. Where soup is to be 

The rotten boroughs were materially, but) found in England, thought I, other eatables certainly ex- | 
politically, decayed; instead of holding to crumbling! ist; another delusion. ‘The moment I entered, it was 


rulitis 


means of proj 





possible to go the old 
opened for the upper hot 
the lower. 

‘lo throw all the lam 
Russell, or his party, is ju 


been for the catholies of the 
or to deny, their own character and position, or the state pewter spoons, and two-pronged forks; tim salt-cellar 
The tables not placed along the wall, 
When as if for a social meal, but separated in the farther cor- 


of the world, and to repr 
, 


is the te authors of t 


ll the previous conditions of change are already 


astence ; when all remedic 
worn out; when the Archimedean 
given, the motion is inevitable,—it must come ; and the! tioned soup. 
rstand its peculiar) content myself with the humblest possible dinner. 
and to salutary | received a large portion of black Laconian broth, in 


only remaining problem ts, 


laws, and to tura it mito 


uses which pepper played a conspicuous part; and in this 
But it the aristocratical prudence of persistency 1s) broth a number of pieces of something like meat, which 
dangerous and mistaken, not low is the wisdom | transported me from foggy London to Sorrento, with its 
of most of the republica 10 find in an frutté di mare. With this was a large piece of wheaten 
issemibly represen 1 p bread, and two gigantic potatoes, the cubic contents of 
/ alone, the fall solution fF govern-| which were about equal to those of eight or ten Berlin 
ment: the full eompensati ones. Having eaten these, I was perfectly satisfied, and 
which the wl history of the world displays, God be paid three pence, twelve of which are equal to ten silver 
prated, these cannot be permanenthy destroyed by such} grosehen. 
barren and such Il exp Next, to Drury-lane ; where, on my repeatedly ask- 
excreseences and cdetormith lest organisation, ing where I could buy a ticket for the pit, [ received 


Pot a worm is not better than aman beeause it has fewer! various, to me, unintelligible answers; such as, that no | 
orvabis, members, rnd nerves 


rw, and all that wa ey 


much as the diseases of 
thereto is, that the ultra 
erat wre equally ivrational, 
erant the moanistry now to 


tion and wisdom to master so many difflicultie 


feelsle it, | Wb expression 
nour, ele ul ind 
comtirined the i Wession made 
the gentlemen present did t 
lish wa ju and, hay 
the duke, that [| y lost 
ticularly ito ol i 
mised ti I best ervice 
i tper-ol ( 

The duke iversed on the 
the universities, the change 


} | | } : 
Who thid bearite nothing, 


called out the strength of 


injudicious opposition. But you 


Ll have an inst perable objection to write down what 


might appear like @os ip, OF might give rise to if, 
greater contrast in all principles and purposes can pos- 
sibly be formed than that which exists between the Duke 
of © and the Duke of 


with fluency and acutens 


and a halt, the thread of 
never broken, and time pa 


J looked at his large and well-arranged library. 


the mast yarkable cont 
Tortola tin all dive aves, Wik 
in Kurop 

{ found vesterda in an 
Bu ‘s to his son, a 
doct domesti finan 
} er to devote more than 
t f expenses ot Tif 
will be certain to t 


undeniable fact that, 
he house of! different direction; I accordingly took the way towards 
creased.) Drury-lane, in the hope of finding eating-houses in 
uence of the upper house is 


wenefi-| Parisian hope was delusive; far and near no eating- 


iid repairing the edifice. 
read ; a new path must be 

if it Is tu keep pace with time short, and curiosity excited. 

lithe lowest class of London artisans dine. 
1D /in the external appearance reminded me of the Roman 
uld have! Osterie, and yet they were different. 
yet not, as in Rome, the bare wood, but an oil-cloth ; 


tas rational as it v 


sixteenth century 


ach Luther and his adherents! and pepper-box. 
Hat stupend 





jot understand German, Ene- 


ow his opinions, and 


The latter speaks 


th wonderful rapidity. 


RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 
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| At leneth we came to the pe rformanee, Which was re- 
' 


All this occupied so much time, that the hour drew commended to the public with some strokes of Italian 


near when [ was to go to Drury-lane to hear “ a sacre: 


oratorio 3” in other words, a miscellaneous coneert. ‘The 


house where I was accustomed to dine, lay in a totally |of ancient 





ibundance in the course of my long walk. But this 


t would have been wiser to discover and to apply| evident that I had fallen upon a company of a rather 
It is im-! different quality from that which attracts the stranger to 
the elegant Traveller’s club. But my hunger was great, 
I wished to see how 
Many things 


in €X-/ ners, to prevent strife, whether by words or blows. I 
asked for several kinds of English dishes; but I was 
motion is’ told, that there was nothing to be had but the foremen- 
As I had said A, I must needs say B, and 


and has this political! tickets were sold; that there were none ; did I want one 
at half price? and soon, I[ thought the fault must be 
My conclusion, with my bad English; but then the words were so sim- 
ple, and I had tutored my tongue and lips with the ut-| 


i 


equally dangerous. God most care. At last I fell into the queue of the pit, which 
, strength, modera-' js not, as in Paris, enclosed within a zigzag passage, in 


order to lessen the pressure. ‘The English stood quietly 


and at their ease, till, at h lf past seven, the doors open- 
ed, and then there was such a rush (“ choc”) that some 
ladies began to scream. As soon, however, as we were 
through the narrow entrance, we went on cominodiously 
enough: and now the forementioned mystery was cleared 
up. For three shillings and a half (1 thaler 5 sgr.) you 
receive no ticket, but a copper cheek, which you imme- 


diately give again. Instead of Sureaua for the sale of 


tickets, cheeks, counter-checka, controle, and so on, here 
the whole business is done by two men in half an hour’s 
time ; and done just as effectually as by all our expen- 
sive machinery of men and dureater. 

I had time enough before the concert began to look 
about the house. The stage is not so wide, nor the 
whole so large as the opera-house in Berlin; but there 
ire five tiers of boxes or seats one above another. There 
are only two rows of stalls or enclosed seats, the remain- 
ing benches belong to the pit. They rise much more 
abruptly than in most houses, so that one can see better 
over one’s neighbour’s head than with us. For the same 
reason there are no boxes level with the pit, except near 
the staze. On the other hand, a new division of benches 
is made directly opposite to the stage, under the ceiling, 
so that what is lost below may be said to be gained above ; 
thus itis that five tiers of people are seated one above 
the other. 

There are boxes close to the proscenium, and pillars 
two and two like those in the Berlin opera-house ; they 
ire, however, ill-proportioned, and look as if they were 
made of tin. The principal colour of the boxes is red, 
and the fronts ornamented with white and gold. The 
pillars between the boxes are as slender as those in our 


theatres. There are some boxes for lovers of retirement, 


wo-thirds of one’s income to! but no reval box. The pit is entirely filled with benches, 


nly every other one of which bas a back. Contrary to 


| the custom in Paris, ladies sit in the pit. 





No table-cloth ; 


| 


rhetoric, ina large bil; it ran as follows :—* Lnprece- 
, 


dented attraction for this night onlys A grand selection 
t and modern music, presenting a combination 
of the most eminent talent ever intreduced in one even- 
ing in the national theatres.” This sounds very like a 
}mere pall. It was not so, however; in the first place, 
for three shillings and sixpence you had about as much 
again for your money as in Berlin. The coneert began 
}soon after seven o'clock, and I was not at home till mid- 
night. Do not think the time long if I take you through 
the whole concert (without the music). 


Part IL—Selection from the Messiah; overture. The 
orchestra stronger than in the Academy of Singing—not 
iso strong as at our Opera. The adagio softer, more 
‘cantando than in Berlin, and in my opinion, were it but 
for contrast sake, so much the better. The old Hande 
lian score was, with few exceptions, used without the 
added accompaniments, which was very interesting to 
me. ‘Che music has, if not a stronger, yet a more calm, 
'T might say a holier effect, without this higher season 
ing, and with only the stringed instruments, 
| 2. « Comfort ye,” and « Every valley,” sung by Mr, 
| Hobbs; a soft cultivated tenor, but not remarkable for 
| power or tone. 

3. Chorus, “ And the glory of the Lord.” The bass 
and tenor, in comparison with ours, very strong; the 
lalto and soprano, on the contrary, much weaker : but 
there were more male alto singers than with us. The 
treble consisted of ten girls and ten boys; it was there- 
|fore weak, even in comparison with the proportions usual 
|here; how much more so, compared with ours! The 


absence or the paucity of female voices gave to the 
choruses generally a certain bardness“and coldness ; 
otherwise they went correctly, and with animation and 
force, The bass was peculiarly excellent. 
| 4. «O Thou that tellest,” sung by Miss Cawse ; with 
no expression, but a powerful and equable voice, and a 
much chaster style than that of Mdille., Brambilla. 

5. “The people that walked in darkness,” sung with 
appropriate expression by Mr. Seguin, a very fine pow- 
lerful bass. The wind instruments came in only at one 


part towards the end. 

6. “ For unto us,” was encored. 
| 7% “Rejoice greatly,” sung by Mdme. Stockhausen ; 
has not the grandeur and fullness requisite for 
Handel’s sacred music; but it is pure, sweet, and bears 





her voic 


marks of a good school. 

&. * Why do the heathen ?” well sung by Mr. Seguin. 

9, « But thou didst not leave,” Mdme. Stockhausen. 

“ Hallelujah,” executed with power and effect. 

A duet was now to follow by Grisi and Rubini, in- 
stead of which the latter came on alone, and the orches- 
tra began to play the symphony to « I] mio tesore,” from 
“Don Juan.” But such a noise arose, such a ery of 
* Grisi, Grisi,” that, after long hesitation, Rubini retired. 
After some pause the director appeared, and announced 
that Mdlle. Grisi was not yet come, and begged the 


faudience to hear Rubini in the meanwhile. He sang 


his song, and not only once but twice, with the greatest 
applause. His voice is an uncommonly powerful tenor, 
or rather barytone, with a falsetto. None of our singers 
equal him in power and facility, but his application of 
the modern Italian manner to Mozart seemed to me tho- 
roughly inappropriate. 

Part II.—Selection from Haydn’s « Creation.” 

11. Introduction, “ Chaos,” very well executed, with 
the requisite light and shade. 

12 to 21. Various airs and choruses. 

In the second act, Ivanhoff sang an air from Rossini’s 
“ Otello.” A beautiful voice, but the unnatural and im- 
pure style of the modern Italian school pushed to the 
utmost: violent shouting alternated, in the same bar, 
with an effeminate and almost inaudible whisper: light 
and shade blotehed on in hard and unartistlike contrast; 
no sustained style, but a superficial striving after eflect. 
But this is what the musical multitude like. 

Part If].—Miscellaneous. 

23. Overture to “ William Tell.” This noisy, inco- 
herent pasticcio was encored, at least the latter half, 
that Handel and Mozart might not be too much flattered 
hy the distinction, 


The impresario now appeared again, and announced, 
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with many expressions of distress, that 


iJ], and sume omissions were therefore necessary. 





dante’s operas, and a favourite Swiss song. 


were Miss Cawse, Mdme. Stockhausen, Mdlle. Grisi,)and there is not the least difficulty in increasi 


Messrs. Rubini, Ivanhoff, Seguin, and Lablache. 


has a fine rich voice, with good lower, and well managed 
r pounds; in 1800 twenty millions, and in 1835 no less} pcers, 


upper, 0 tes; great execution, great power, and (as fa 


as it is possible with such music) appropriate expres- 
sion. She certainly is one of the greatest living singers, | have undergone hardly any variation. 


Grisi'duction so as to meet the greatest possible demai 


tAUMER’S ENGLAND. 


lamburini was/other places, have failed. ‘The great obstacle is the in-| tions greatly increased the once 
|possibility of producing it as cheaply as in China. It 


Seven pieces followed out of Rossini’s and Merca-/is now cultivated only in five provinces of the great em- 
The singers | pire, generally on hills which will not produce corn ; 


| 


vet (so far as the recollection of one performance serves |teas are only varieties of the same plant, indeed ar 


me to decide) I prefer Malibran. 


matic singer, [ hope to have opportunities of judging. 


Whether she is a dra-| plucked from the same shrub; the best and dearest are 


j the buds of the spring; the most inferior are the leaves 


ig the pro-| that it is 
England, in 1700, imported about one hundred thousand 


than forty-seven millions, and yet the prices in China] former nominated by the 
Black and green| body of the nobles of freland, for life, and by those of 


lreaded power of the 
| king. 

The introduction of peers for life into the upper house 
ison than 


is vehemently oppose | by many, for no other r 


But it 








bew,. mt in ! hed tiat there ts 
long and abundant precedent for such an institution. 
The English and Irish bishops. the Seotish and Trish 


; the 


king; the latter, by the whole 


are nothing more nor less than peers for life 





Scotland, for only one parliament. ‘The abstract: prin- 
ciple, that one chamber should be hereditary, and the 


other elective, has not therefore been strictly adhered 


Lablache has the most powerful bass voice I ever heard | of the fourth gathering, which takes place in autumn.;to: a middle course has for years been the practice 
in my life, and gave Rossini’s ‘ Largo al factotum’ in a} Black tea is cheaper than green, and less stimulating.|’These nominated or elected members of the house ct 


manner which it is impossible to surpass, 


Of the abovementioned sixty-five million pounds, there 


Whatever admiration, however, this singular produc-|are about fifty millions black, and fifteen millions green. 


tion may deserve, the hearing of seven pieces out of The Chinese, the other Asiatic nations, and the Rus- 


seven Italian operas, convinced me that there is a great |sians, drink hardly any green tea; the English, one part 


similarity and poverty in the neans employed, the orna- | green to four black; the Americans, two parts green to 


ments always the same, the melodies undramatic and |one black. 
What variety, what distinct and 
appropriate individuality, on the other hand, in one of 


continually recurring. 


Moezart’s operas ! 


Thus, then, I heard thirty, or, with the encores, about 


As early as the year 1660, a duty was laid 
}upon tea; Zz. ¢e. upon the amount of the liquid infusion ; 
a proof that, at that time, each family did not prepare it 
at home, but bi 
amount and the manner of collecting the tax underwent 


ht it ready made, like beer. ‘The 





thirty-five pieces, (recitatives not included,) for thirty-| many subsequent changes, and at length rose far above 


five silver groschen ; certainly not dear, though it would 
have shown a better feeling of art to divide the perform- 
The applause was generally so loud and 
lasted so long, that German singers may well think their 


ance into two, 


countrymen apathetic in the comparison: I can now 


understand Devrient’s saying, “ You have fishes’ blecd.” 
But German composers certainly bore off the palm in| 


this London concert. I came home well pleased, for 
what I had heard was very curious, and much of it very 
admirable. 





Friday, April Vith, 1835. 
My design of having a quiet day, yesterday 
favoured by the heavens. The cold was accompanied by 
the thickest, dampest foz, and both together produced 
such a fall of snow and rain, that I could only take my 





> walks ati 





most necess 
Atheneum, and to dinner. 
fora thaler, gravy soup, beefsteak, sea-kail, (an excel- 





lent vegetable, approaching to asparagus, indeed better 
than any I have seen here, 
and half a pint of ale. ‘This dinner is dearer than what 
may be had at some restaurants at Paris, but cheaper, 
on the whole, than in Berlin. ‘The weather yesterday 
made it necessary to drink stronger wine, so in the even- 
ing, while [ sat at home studying the English poor laws, 
I regaled myself with a sort of punch, made of hot wa- 
ter, sherry, and sugar, which is better than that made 
with rum and lemons. But I cannot <« 
to tea. Apropos of tea, I must tell you some facts which 
I found in the « Westminster Review,’ April, 1835, 

Since the monopoly of the China trade has been taken 
from the East India Company, it is expected that the 
price will fall and the demand increase. It is estimated 
that the annual consumption is, in 


r 

4 
\ 
} 


salmon, rice pudding, bread, 





‘custom mysell 


Great Britain and Ireland, 40 millions of pounds. 
Re: loos) a an “ON 99 
BOMGAsa « « « « « 3 ‘ 
Germany ...-. 2% ” 


France, only . . . ~ 280,000 Ibs. 
United States,. . . «= 10 millions of pounds. 


British America. . . 1 » 
——India . ... +t = 





Australia. . . 250,000 Ibs. 

which, adding half a million for the rest of Furope, will 
give a total of sixty-five millions of pounds. What a 
change in industry, trade, social habits, and enjoyments, 
when we reflect that two hundred years ago tea was un- 
known! Whether health has been improved by it may 
be doubted, inasmuch as it has diminished the consump- 
tion of beer; but at all events, a tea party is necessarily 
sometiiing very different from a beer party, or a brandy 
party. 

The value of these sixty-five millions of pounds, in 
China, is equal to about twenty-eight millions of thalers, 
What a source of revenue to that country, and what 
folly to fear that, out of love for the East India Com- 


Vs, Was 


rvals; to the Museum, the | 
In Wardour street, I had, |} 


the prime cost. Many reasons are adduced for laying 


the sare duty on all tea, without reference to quality 
(as in France); and this method has certainly the re- 
commendation of simplicity ; but, on the other hand, it 
1,1 


is contended that the duty on the d 


be much too low, on the inferior much too high. 


supertor sorts wou 
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| LETTER XII. 
|Party preju ef Englaud—Peers for Lif Aristoer s of 
{ France and Kughtnd—Lawyer peers—Eligibility of peers t 
| sitin the house of commons—E-c officio seats in the house ot 
commonus— Ditheultics attend formation of @ im stry 
| Balance of parties—Negro slavery —Objeetions to ema | 
tion—Notions on private property —New ministry—Catises of 
chang in’ England—Tory blunders—* Measures not m 
Fr m of the press—English newspapers—Sp ! 


Sir R. Peel and Lord John Russell—Lord Melbourne an 
orrapt practices at elections 
| 

| Loudon, Sc 


| rd Wy Ap il WS8th, 1835. 
| 





Recent events in England have given occasion to the 
agitation of questions and the starting of impossibilitt 


which were not so much as thought of in the last cen- 
iturv, mainly because the revolution of 1688 was held t 
be “a final measure.” 


immutability of human things, together with the genera 


But this security, this faith in the 
admiration of English institutions, were precisely the 
causes that many defects passed unnoticed—many mea- 
sures were left incomplete—many which had a principle of 
life were allowed to petrify ; till at length the censure grew 
}louder than the praise, and the demand for change mor« 
{powerful than the principle of conservation. Doubtless 
l|much of what is attacked is still valuable and vital, and 
ithe problem often consists only in the means of freeing 
Ithis vitality from what oppresses and chokes it; yet ther 


jare also such crying evils, such mischievous chasms in| 
llegislation, such rooted prejudices, that to a German, and 
lespecially a Prussian, it is often impossible, at first, to 
I find 


lhere a world of violent contradictions, which require to 


{understand the facets or the arguments he hears. 


lhe solved and harmonised by more lofty and comprehen- 


sive principles. But so long as most Englishmen regard 
| I I ; 


lviolably right, and that of their opponent as absolutely 
: 


| 
| 

| . . . . 

their own point of view as the sole, unalterably, and in- 
| 

| h ; 

|wrong, each party loses sight of that higher ground 


which overlooks both, and which it ought to be the aim 
lof all civilisation and al! government to reach. 
| Iam brought back by these reflections to my last lette! 
jbut one, and to the question of the expediency of pe 

lfor life. This has been discussed in the French chamber 
fof peers, with a depth, solidity, and real liberality rare in 
|Paris. The state of things in France, however, materi- 
lally differs from thatin England. 
ltocracy there enjoys nothing lke the consideration and 
jinflu nee of the English. It is poor, and not strenethened 
! 


by the laws of inheritance as this is—not to advert to} 
Hence it sunk under the weight of the 


The hereditary aris-| 


lother causes. 


peers are by no means untinctured with aristocratical 


opinions ; on the contrary, they are often the most vehe- 
ment champions ; while many of the heads ef the oldest 
and richest families incline strongly to the epinions 
enerany ¢ illed liberal. It is remar! le that new-made 
lords are more commonly violent aristocrats than men 
who are more tranquil on the questi n of their descent, 
as well as more familiar with the possession of wealth, 
No class, for instane e, contains sueh stitEnecked def nid- 
ers of all existing things (existing abuses included, dien 


as the lawyer-peers. One cause of this is that 


from the habit they have acquired of regarding law ex- 


tena 


clusively in its adininistrative details, they find it impos 


sible to attain to the comprehension of the vartety of 
and the necessity for, national legislation: examples of 
this may be seen in the debates on schools, churches 
and universities. ‘The Freneh Jacobins tell into the 


contrary fa ilts, 


} The reform bill has certainty 


ristocracy 


Jot many of its means of influence ; these, however, are 
sull very great, particularly in the counties, as the nearly 
equal strength of the parti hows. rhe eagerness to 
be admitted into their circles is still extreme in the higher 
hourgveoisie, and marriages between nobles and come 
moners tend to render the line which divides them less 
striking. Unquestionably open war between the two 


houses cannot long endure without evil consequences to 


15 ite a mistake to tmaeine that England 
is on the verge of equalisation, a-/a-francal here 


is far too mac! 





1 @-flomb in this country for peo 















lightly to turn things topsy-tu 

That lords should not be able to sit in the houses of 
peers and commons at once is obviously 1 le. But 
whether ’ ed into the latter, 1 
they were ¢ to 7 n their seats for the 
time in n deserving further con- 
siderat! thi hy te and unqualttied 
eparation, is, to throw many distit ished men out of 
their place. W ho deserved the peerage more than Burke? 
vet he would have been as Hftle suited to the house of 
lords as Chatham or Brougham Both these distin- 
suished men were taken off their natural ground, and 
their extreordinary powers, to a great dk ee, crippled, 
The question moat d ve onl rT tot —are there 
no means of conferring the reward, without cramping 
the activity ? 

The inquiry becomes still more impertant when we 
regard the constitution of the m trv. rd Althorp’s 
elevation furnished the reason, or the pretext, for dis- 
solving the Melbourne administration, ina winer 2s 
precipitate as it was m hott, Ut the « titution per- 
mitted a peer to remain at his post in t house of comr- 
mons, on a temporary renunciation of his here itary seat 
every statesman might be employed in the place for 
which he was best fitted. R rt Peel's self-devotion 
—or his mistake, if you will—in tl for the 








torles, st ely 1 stronger clatin t 1 pet we than 
most men can urge;* but would not this uttme him 
into a false position for the rest of his lite 

"Fhe two principal points of the plains adepted by par- 
ilament were :-— 

Ist. The master receives pensatioln ¢ leulated 
upon certain average price ives. 

2d. The shives are at free but a bound to 
serve their masters for a certain ti it certain wages— 
which are determmed by the sum the master cemmands as 


compensation 


The Duke of Wellington sed t 


re Ipeatt th 


pany, it will reject the free traders, and prohibit the ex-{opinion of the day ; and the people, in their anti-aristo-| of the slaves, ont! nd t thes o better 


port. The attempts to grow tea ly Brazil, Java, andjeratic fervour, did not perceive that their new istitu-| prepared for freedom in 18 than im | } thut 
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~= oes 
which is equ t f 1933, it their condiuon remains 
ul tered i joattempt ts made to educate them, The 
duke further erted that the abolition of slavery would 
cause only ruin to all parties, Kiven Peel app sed it: 
yet in the last king’ peech they were compelled to in- 
sist upon the happy consequences ot this measure of 
ther yppon 

Great have been the controversi out the relative 
merits of ancient and modern forms of government, and 
the real pr fomankind mm t higher recions of 
policy and I lation Butat can hardly be denied, that 
freedom, mdepeonde ¢, humanity, and the education of 
the masses, have and particularly, that the 
tholition of ery in dimmense stride. Lean only agrec 
with one object rot the opponents 5 7. e. that the sum 
granted as compe ition is too high fu the same Way 
the lo ustained the abolition of hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, and of other tf [privileges among Us, Was over- 
rated. But better be too generous than grudging and 
un] 

So the new ministry is lauuched, and with few alter- 
tions, and without any coalition wiih the tories. This 
re-ap| tient a if hi pro f low great a mistake was 
them dism I, which has had the worst results; per- 

mial offence, unt il irritation, dissolution of parlia- 
ment, loss of time, & Vhether or not the whigs be 
enemies of their country, their opponents have clearly 
lost the campaicn, and they remain (tor the present) 
masters of the a his is a serious loss to the tories, 
for whatever the future may bring forth, their means of 
wart e permanently diminished, and will be yet 
further diapared whenever the laws on Lreland and the 
: 1 

The exvent I war of the age have, doubtless, 
} ly } ‘ chan which have taken place 
mn | nds but next these, the most active cause has 
beer the id tact id strategy of the tories: just as 
the | nell ‘ tion Was precipi ited by the Opposition 
of the French nobles to Purgot’s plans of improvement. 
Of this P will only mention one or two proofs, 

The tory system stood unshaken and triumphant 
during the French war, and even up to the time of Lord 
Liverpool's death, Canning, a tory, Pitt's ablest dis- 
ciple and follower, and an opponent of parliamentary 
reform, was disdaimed and rejected by Wellington, pro- 
fessedly, because no true Englishman could ally himself 
with a minister who advocated catholic emancipation. 
Canning was thus driven into the arms of the whigs 
While the very men who denounced emancipation % 
rulneus were those who carried it. The whigs very 
properly supported a measure they had always approved, 
and which, at the same tine, strengthened their chances 
for power, by removit in obstacle so long existing be- 
tween them and the king. The high tories, on the other 
hand, were of ed with Wellington and Peel for de- 
serting long cherished prince onthe ground of neces- 
sity ; and predicted, very truly, that catholic emancipa- 
tion would not be a final measure, as Wellington and 
his alles belteved, or at least aflirmed. 

his ecc istical question Was closely connected with 
political one especially with that concerning East 
Retford. Tnstead of 1 rring the franehise from this 
borough, convicted of gross corruption, to a large manu- 
facturing town is Mr. Huskisson proposed, ) it was 


uunty, where it went to increase the aristo- 


piven to a ¢ 


cratical interest, ‘his denial of even the smallest reform 
drove people to keener inquiries and higher demands, 
Another blunder of the tories—which occasioned the 
rupture with . Huskisson and his friends. 

The last and ost fatal wa ie Duke of We 


declaration Ik and 


awainst a every reform. This mistake 

was the ruin of his ministry, and opened a free course to 
the whig \ll attempts to arrest the reform: bill were 
fruitle If we regard this as an evil, the tories have to | 
bear, at least, half the blame ; if as a good, they can claim | 
none of the merit. 

Precisely in the same manner, the rejection of the 
tithe bill last year,—that boasted triumph of the peers,— | 


has been no less injurious to their own interests than to 


those of the Lrish—eathohes and protestants. So much, 


hy way of proof that the tories, in spite of their greater | 


knowledge of business fer which they have generally 


* Hansard, xviii. 518. Edinbuagh Review, If. 297. 
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credit, frequently act with all the imprudence and ma/- 
/ 


adresse 


» themselves, and some- 
Never would 


of passion; often injure 
times prejudice a good cause. such men 
as Pitt and Canning have so ordered a campaign ; never 
so pertinaciously have defended an indefensible post. 

We may conclude that the new ministry have come to 
some understanding with the Irish. From 
the latter they have probably little opposition to dread, 
as they must see that Ireland has nothing to hope but 
trom the whigs. 

It is that the 
with the king. It is, 
pendent on the electors. 


king and the 


choice of the ministers rests 
however, in 
This has, 


assumed 
a great measure, de- 
good 


no doubt, its 


side; it shows confidence, gives occasion for a sort 
popular assent, justifies a man from the charge of giving 
up principle for place, and so on. But 
hand, it places the decision of a general question in the 
hands of a particular constituency ; and (not to mention 
objections I have before stated) gives peers who are ap- 
pointed to office an undue advantage over commoners. 
So long as both parties had boroughs at command, there 


was no difficulty, but now it may become a serious one. 


It were certainly advisable to inquire into the expe- 
diency of this institution, as well as into that strange 


chronological rule, that no man ean be elected to serve 
in parliament who accepts a place created since 1705, 
Another inconvenience is, the 
the ministers who are not peers to be members of the 
This limits the in- 
deed, it makes it depend upon the will of the electors. 
You may say that the man who cannot secure a seat at 


house of commons. king’s choice ; 


a general election must be insignificant or unpopular,— 
fin short, unfit for office ; but temporary unpopularity is 
no proof whatever of unworthiness ; and a minister ought 
not to have to consult the opinions and the wishes of any 
particular constituency, ‘The simplest remedy for this 
inconvenience seems to be, that ministers appointed by 
the king should, in virtue of their office, have seats in 
the house of commons. 
to many Englishmen an awful violation of the repre- 
sontative system; just as, from fear of the power of the 
crown, almost all magistrates and official men are ineli- 
sible; though the royal prerogative is the last thing from 
which danger is now to be apprehended. 

All these things add to the difficulties attendant on the | 
formation of a ministry,—which are extreme. ‘The two | 
great parties are now so violently opposed, and at the 
same time so nearly balanced, that the division rests with 


1s the radicals or rather, with those victims of long injustice, r afraid of interfering 


the Irish. Without their co-operation, Lord Melbourne 


will be as little able to command a majority in the house | 
of commons as Sir Robert Peel; and thus the main ques- | 


tion is—how far the former and O'Connell can or will-act 
together? If Lord Melbourne and his friend cannot form 
a ministry, probably Sir Robert Peel, with a somewhat 
different following, will return tu the weary way he left. 
But how he can succeed, after bis open hostility to all | 
changes in the Irish church, is just as unintelligible, as 
how the Duke of Wellington could imagine that all 
political reforms were to be disposed of by such means as 
his unqualified opposition, 

To a man who is placed without this English party 
circle, what is here thought impossible appears so easy 
If whigs and tories would agree on the only wise and just 
policy with regard to the catholics, there were an end to 
all talk of injustice, spoliation, agitation, rebellion, and 
what not. 
ever be at its head. 

| Strange !—the so-called private property of the West 
{Indian slaveholders has been annihilated; twenty mil- | 


and to secure freedom to some hundreds of thousands ; 
yet, to apply any part of the property of the church or 
the state to the giving a sound and religious education 
to five or six millions of Irish, is called impious and re- 
volutionary ! 

Now that I have touched on the subject of slavery, I 
must say a few more words on it. That it is a necessary 
jor salutary institution, as the great men of antiquity 
jthought, nobody now maintains. ‘The modern objec- 
‘tions to its abolition turned entirely on two points. First, 
that the slaves were well treated and happy ;—that the 
humanity and kindness of their masters rendered their 
tcondition not a hard one, &c. These speeches are the 
echo of those of our shallow defenders of villenage. The 


of 


on the other |" 


necessity for those of 


But this would probably appear | 


If they will not, no ministry can last, who- | 


slave upon whom duties are imposed while no corres. 
ponding rights are conferred, is subject to force alone; 
and it is the indisputable oflice of legislation and of giv! 
society to constitute for him a legal status which may 
indicate the rules and limits of that force... It is true that 
law will not do every thing; but the ab volition of slave ry 
will by no means remove occasions for the prac tice of the 
virtues and the charities which the slave owners are syid 
to possess in so eminent a degree, and which will be sure 
never to want exercise. 

These flowery descriptions of the happiness of the 
slaves are not however always confirmed by nearer in- 
| vestigation, which too often discloses, on the one hand, 
the barbarism and demoralisation resulting from ill-treat- 
lment; on the other, the cruelty begotten by power, 
Che black population, since the importation ‘of slaves 
into the British colonies has been prohibited, is said to 
fallen off as much as twenty-two per cent. in ten 

while the white and coloured population, not- 
These 





have 
years ; 
withstanding the unfavourable climate, increases.” 
facts are sufficiently significant. 

It is most lamentable that, in spite of all prohibitions, 
the slave-trade to the colonies of the continental powers 
continues. Between the years 1815 and 1880, six 
hundred and eighty thousand slaves were imported into 
the Havana and the Brazils; and between 1824 and 
1827, ten thousand eight hundred and fourteen slaves 
were captured by British cruisers and set at liberty. 

The second main objection to all interference of the 
legislature in this affair is based on the assertion of the 
planters, that the slaves are their private property, with 
which no one has any right to interfere. 

This notion is a perfect focus of confusion, injustice, 
jand absurdity. In civil society, it is by no means true 
|that every man may “do what he will with his own ;” 
‘on the contrary, the very idea of law includes resérainé 
las well as protection. Abusive employments of property 
jare forbidden ; divisions of it are safictioned, or prevented ; 
incomes are taxed, and so on, 

But if this argument of absolute private right is 
}stupid and uncivilised as applied to things, how much 
more barbarous when applied to men! and what a 
|salto mortale do these defenders of slavery make from 
Christian benevolence, to the depths of such inhumanity 
| as this ! 

In the year 1823, the British parliament required of 
the colonial legislatures to draw up and submit proposals 
‘for the cure of these evils; but the mother country was 
too much with the colonial legisla- 
latter did nothing eflective. The 
whig ministry, therefore, in 1833, took this important 
matter in hand, with the purpose of cautiously aboiishing 
jslavery and of indemnifying the planters. Hitherto no 
jslave could purchase his freedom; and the severest 
punishment for the utmost cruelty of a master was, that 
‘he was compelled to sell the slave—and pocket the 
money. 

The favourite cry of “ measures not men,” is unmean- 
jing. At the fountain of authority they must be one,— 
| inspired by one spirit, Where they diverge, 
{serious objection lies, either against the measures, or the 
}men. 





{tures, and thus the 





some 


!| A just mean must result from the perfect unison of 


/measures and of men, and must rest on broad and com- 
| pre hensive foundations. Both must have positive (not 
{merely negative) objects and purposes. These conditions 
are wanting, when (for instance) Stanley and his friends 
| support all political, and oppose all ecclesiastical reforms. 
|" They do not form the living, vigorous, and all-ruling Aris- 
totelic ener geia, but a fluctuating party, which, though 


‘llington’s lions have been applied by the nation to indemnify them, | it may come in here and there to decide in favour of a 


sane opinion, is totally incompetent and inept for the 
consecutive and harmonious direction of the whole ma- 
chine of government. 

I cannot believe in the justice of the opinion which a 
clever man expressed to me the other day, “ that this was 
all mere talk, and that the sole source and end of all 
movements and changes was, desire for place.” This 
desire may co-operate with other causes, but, in England, 
the questions at issue are vast, real, and important ; 
whereas, in France, the objects of the strife are often 
scarcely intelligible. 

Unfortunately, so much time is lost here in debate, 


1410. 








* Hansard, iii. 
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ortwo can be got through the commons. 
happen in the lords nobody knows. 


After what I have said concerning censorships of the }not otherwise, can be satisfactorily 
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that, of many important and needful laws, not above one | that the king had consented to it: and that the support 
at, Z . oe ae ae , . 
What will|of the Irish members depends on it, follows of course. 


Why all the several posts are filled as they are, and 
answered only by the 
} ' 


press, and what others, without my knowledge or con-| initiated ;—but Lord Palmerston’s appointment, by pre- 


sent, have printed of mine on that subject, I have a right 
to say, on the one hand, that Iam a friend to freedom 
of the press ; and, on the other, that I am not ignorant 
of the difficulties which attend all the means hitherto 
used to check its licentiousness. I see, then, that here 


ference, to the post of secretary for foreign aflairs, proves 
that his popularity (which was not great before, even in 
England) has increased, precisely because he is disliked 
by the three great northern powers. On this ground he 
has, perhaps, a better chance at this election than at the 


matters cannot be otherwise than they are; but I am as| former; most assuredly all insinuations from abroad will 


little delighted with the results as with those at Berlin. 
Let us, this time, put aside the form and the legal 
supervision, and look only at the matter : we shall find 


be perfectly thrown away upon English electors. 
There is one fact which shocks me; namely, that the 
papers mention, with great praise and exultation, that 





that, in the newspapers of this country (of which I sce 
a-great number at the clubs), either in jest or in earnest, | 
with reflection or with passion, eloquently or vulgarly, | 
acutely or stupidly, every thing possible and conceivable, | 
Every truth, every | 


incident, presents various points for thorough investiga- | 
tion; and the many-sided is (as the higher) justly op- | 
posed to the one-sided. England thus certainly enjoys | 
the great advantage of more varied and profound enquiry, 
than if a censor erased before, or a magistrate punished 
after, printing. It by no means, however, follows that 
the sum of all these discussions involves no error or no 
passion. Every newspaper has its own spectacles, and 
represents the colour under which objects appear to it as 
the only true one ; while readers attach themselves with 
violent partiality to one of this or that tinge. It is 
astonishing how dexterous these writers are in seizing | 
every fact or argument, principal or secondary, under | 
this one colour, and presenting it so to the eyes of others. | 
They trouble themselves much less than with us about | 
rival political colourists. This practice engenders the most | 
intense, the most unconquerable prejudices and opposi- 
tions: such as have existed among the English (spite of 
all their wisdom) for centuries. 

If the judgments pronounced on ministers rested on 
careful examination and profound thought, these diver- 
sities would be, if not just, yet pardonable; but one too 
often sees exaggeration and sinister intention; and one| 
is, to use the gentlest term, displeased: till, after long 
familiarity, one comes to regard these party clamours as | 
But how can we ex- | 


for and against ministers, is said. 








mere empty and discordant sound. 
pect that, in so plenteous a harvest, there should not be | 
some blighted ears and some worthless grain? That 
mode of culture is still the best which produces the 
largest crops. 

The addresses of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Rus- | 
sell to their constituents rise far above this gossip of the | 
day, and have an historical importance. They exhibit a 
remarkable difference, even in form. The one, eminently 
clever, employing all the arts of language, form, and 
power of expression ; the other, written with more feel- | 
ing than rhetoric, and trusting to a simple chronological 


The one suggesting the fairest | 





enumeration of facts. 
hopes, showing the brightest, noblest aims in the remote | 
distance; the other distinctly pointing out the immediate | 
and the necessary, with its essential conditions. Lord | 
John has one great advantage cver Sir Robert: namely, 
that he quietly pursues the same path he has trodden for | 
years; and that the future is, with him, only the imme- | 
diate continuation of the past. Peel, on the other hand, | 
had, in fact, to give up his earlier course, and to promise | 
to pursue a new one, more enlightened and more suited | 
to the times ; which promise some hear with incredulity, | 
and others with disapprobation. Lord John Russell spoke 
out decidedly on the two subjects which must now be dis- | 
posed of before all others,—the corporations and the | 
Irish church; Sir Robert Peel said, in fact, nothing about | 
either, and only mentioned his project of reforms in the | 
English church. This was putting forward a lesser evil | 
in order to slur over a greater; and it has not succeeded. 


Lord Melbourne denies having come to any compro- 
mise with O’Connell; and no doubt his assurance is 
literally true. Both, however, know what they mutually 
wish, and what they have to expect from each other ; 
and upon this alone rests the possibility of the duration | 
of the present ministry. The applause with which the 
tories received this assurance of Lord Melbourne’s was 
given the moment before he declared, to their astonish- 
ment, that he should bring in Lord John Russell's clause 
It was evident, therefore, 





as a government measure. 


patriotic societies have subscribed large sums to pay the 
Ordinary and inevitable 


electors and 


expenses of the new elections. 
expenses, for traveling, loss of time, &e. 
elected might surely defray themselves; and that ex- 
penses of any other kind should be publicly acknowledged 
as at once necessary and ruinous,—that no disgust at 
this should be expressed,—is the greatest scandal, and 
the way to resolve all popular representation into a traflic 
and a system of corruption, analogous to the Polish re- 
gal election, and equally fatal. ‘The hereditary boroughs, 
bestowed by afew individuals at their pleasure, were a 
great evil; but not a greater than this monstrous abuse, 
which seems to have increased with the change of the 
elective system. Perhaps a time will come when people 
will discover a bright side in this defect of the English 
constitution, as they did in that. ‘Then it will be a fair 
tribute or tax which unfair riches pays to oppressed 
a laudable, voluntary means of equalising un- 





poverty 3 
equally divided burthens; a sabbath or jubilee year for 
the children of teil; joyful saturnalia for those who hav 
otherwise no share in the pleasures and luxuries of 
“high life.” 

These corrupt practices inevitably lead electors daily 
more and more vehemently to enforce upon their repre- 
sentatives the duty of voting for annual parliaments ; 
and will make the whole business of election, and the 
form of government, depend upon the accident whether, 
in the struggle between buyers and sellers, those who 
pay or those who receive shall get the upper hand. At 
present all parties are agreed in finding phiusible excuses, 


or in passing over the evilin silence, because each hope 


to have the eMiair vite of the heavier purse on his side. 
- —f—— 
LETTER NIP. 
Climate of England—Ilou Fire Miuscum—St. Pauls cath 
dral—St. Peter’s—English drama—Euglish law 


London, S 
I have often, and with reason, described and boasted 
but that 
fall into the foul sin of envy, and undervalue the com- 


day, April 19th, 1835, 


how much I see and learn here ; you may not 





forts of your country and your home, I must send you 
{ t 


la few hints of the shady side of the picture. 


The root of most of the miseries is the London eli- 
mate,—such, at least, as it has exhibited itself to me 
from my arrival up to the present day. It is true [I se« 
the sun, but not in his golden radiance: for though here 
is wealth enough to gild every thing else, he alone ap- 
pears red as a copper kreuzer, or pale as a silver gros- 


chen. The atmosph re of Italy is so transparent, that 
it heightens all colour, but this bounds the view, or quite 
which 


1! 
grenerany 


conceals the distance. ‘The thick tog 
prevails Is thoroughly impregnated with water, and this, 
blended with the air, is chilling and penetrating to a de- 
gree of which we in Berlin have no idea, [ must now 
admit that clear dry frost is, without comparison, less 
injurious than this damp, wetting, ice-house air, The 
doors and windows are not quite so bad as in Rome, but 
much less carefully constructed and less close than ours. 
We do not want them, say the English; and when I try 
to contradict them, my voice trembles with cold Al. 
though the grates consume a monstrous quantity of coals, 
the temperature of the rooms is never equal. If by 
dint of a great deal of heaping on, stirring, raking out 
ashes, &c., I have at length succeeded in making 
fire, I am scorched on one side, while, if | turn my hea 
If I let the fire go 





on the other, [ see my own breath. 


out, the room is cold instantly, from the constant draught } 


} 


through the enormous Wmnev. 


When I fo to the Mu 


umthere is an end to all the 


359 
sutlerings—tor there is no fi tall: or, 


if there is one, 


of woollen 


[ have never been 


stockings, my feet are ice-cold, and T am obliged from 

time to time to warm m wads in my pockets. The 

consequence is tooth-ache, with all its agreeable eaprices 
| I 


and varieties. ‘To-day the tooth is quiet: and now the 


climate has seized upon one leg, so that T ean hardly 


walk, 
London, April 2th, 1835, 

I went vesterday to St. Paul’s cathedral, which I had 
jonly seen from without. The effect it produced on me 
was, | confess, very meagre and poor, It forces com- 
parisons with St. Peter's, and every one of these com- 
parisons is to its disadvantage. In the first place, every 





imitation falls short of its original. ‘hat this is. the 
case as to size, is less 1 tant than the total want of 


variety, of ternal decoration, of har lony or grandeut 





of colour, or of pictures; which is ill compensated by 


in’s naval heroes, 


the cold white monuments to 





As often as I 
a feeling of harmony, of a 


scattered through the cold white waste. 


entered St. Peter’s church, 


sublime satisfaction and enjoyment, took possession of 
, 


me. The architecture, without any distinct influence on 
the mind, vaguely excited pleasureable emotions, and 
called up thoughts and feeli which other places had 
never produced, and which St. Paul's church is certainly 
not calculated to give birth to. It is a purttanised St. 
Peter's; and however great may be the excellences of 
ts, to art it as, if not fatal, at 


sions are heightened 


puritanism in other respec 





least barren and co "These impre 
by the very poetical situation of St. Peter’s, the utterly 


prosaic of St. Paul’s 


| Yesterday [| became a jranrite 1 with Mr R ~ a 
lover of German literature ; our opinions coincided on 
ja number of literary questions. Untortunately he con- 
firmed the re port of the ce ne of t english stage, 
and the monotonous reign of t lern Italian opera. 
Mr. H assured that the st ture and admint- 
stration of Enelish law were » Ht ite »> UNSVStem- 
itic and irregular, that no foreign ld po iy under 
stand them ! hearing for t worse for English 
eh. Yet I thi I ‘ 1 of the re 
Iportant ports f ib to th honot the quirk 





and finesses, 





—_ 
| LETTER XIll 
I . 7 
| « \ ! \ 
| Sti iit if i 
| 22d, 1835 
| Yesterda is | to \ B I met 
Ml N na ad the live to 
me the LB 1 ‘ d Lloyd's Coffe 
isc,—tl cent sf v and of trace 
What one sec | Lt tuseen, necessarily 
presses Upon on *s thor ! tnagimation, make an 
iopression as peculia tis vast. When Sir Roget 
CGiresham founded the | Lege uinne he 
wohis boldest cor i conid er have anticipate ! 
the mighty amount of n viiich has since been 
transacted within these wal! I} ess treast flit 
invisibly from side to side; gain and | prosperity and 
udversity, joy and grict, | la rapid and often une 
pect | ucee li. All i i! ent ! peak the 
reatest’ simplicity, fitr nd completeness. — The 
numbers and letters of the bank-stock, or public fund 
ire inscribed above the id of ¢ h clerk in the | K 


| At Lloyd's, close to the dial which tells the hour, is on 
still more interesting here, which tells the direction of 
the wind, and is conn ted with the weathercock on the 
roof. Intelligence of the ls and departures of ships, 
ill parts of the 


nissioners resident 


the existence and fate of vessels in 


j world ; reports from consuls and ¢ 


jin every foreign town; newspapers and gazettes from 


every country, are here to be found, arranged in such 


perfect and conveni the entire actual state 


of the commercial w 11 e seen in a few minutes, 
ind any of the count! thre vhich converge to this 

centre may be follows with more or less minuteness. 

| The whole earth,—or the whole commercial machinery 

lof the « irth,—appeared to me he placed in the hands 
{ the directors of T | ( hose 


| Mr. N——, whose principal business consists in un- 
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derwriling, i. e., insuring ships, remarked to me how 
much there was for them to learn, to know, tu reflect, 
and to decide upon; for example, the ship’s build, her 
lading, the time of year, the place of her destination, 
&c. How often they are obliged to draw elaborate con- 
clusions from vague and scattered accounts of danger or 
of safety, and how much might be won or lost according 
to their decision. It is, he concluded, an incessant in- 
tellectual activity and excitement. Where can any thing 
like this be found except in London? and how small 
does every thing else appear in comparison with the 
magnitude and extent of these operations ! 

I was in the best disposition in the world to find out 
and observe all this for myself, but the last remark flung 
me suddenly into opposition; and I said to myself,— 
And so, then, these pursuits which, whatever be their 
vivacity or magnitude, go at last only to split the world 
into two parts, the debtor and the creditor ;—these views, 
which resolve every thing into questions of distance and 
of money,—do really embrace the highest possible in- 
tellectual activity and excitement! And all former 
nations and races of men were intellectually poor and 
contemptible, because they did not devote their whole 
souls to the business of catching the ships of every sea 
in the nets of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, and of pocketing 
premiums on insurance! And the human mind, then, 
has attained its widest reach when it embraces the papers 
from Hamburg and New York on the one hand, those 
from the Cape of Good Hope or Calcutta on the other, 
and the next moment can learn whether or not thievery 
goes on ffourishingly in the rogues’ colony of Sidney ! 

With all the rapidity of an underwriter, I put on my 
wishing-cap, and transported myself to Naples. When 
the Neapolitan stretches himself on the shores of his sea 
of chrysophras, and indolently sucking the crimson pulp 
of his golden oranges, sces Vesuvius in its glowing and 
awful magnificence before him, and over his head the 
eternal blue, would he exchange this “ excitement,” this 


‘enjoyment, for all that Lloyd’s Coffee-house, all that 


dingy London could offer him? And then, turning my 
arms against myself, I asked, with melancholy and vexa- 
tion, why I could not be satisfied with my little hazel- 
bower, but must run after English “ excitements,” like 
2 fool ? 

Commerce has been the grand discoverer and con- 
queror of the world: it has produced a community of 
knowledge and of interests, which is invaluable, and 
which will strengthen the bonds between man and man: 
but its apparent boundless extent, all the calculations of 
latitude and longitude, all the hopes built apon the points 
of the compass, vanish before one glance into the starry 
firmament, before one pulse of generous love, nay, before 
one sigh from the breast, which, like Memnon’s pillar, 
responds to the touch of some ray from heaven. 


April 22d, 1835. 


I rose this morning in better strength than if I had 
raked away more of the night at g; and, indeed, 
I wanted it, to go through a London day. I was in a 
mercantile English humour, and susceptible enough to 
every thing new and remarkable. I have delivered a 





‘great number of fashionable letters to fashionable people 


here, who, being occupied with more important things, 
naturally take no cognisance of me, and will readily 
forgive me for doubting whether I have any great loss, 
Mr. C. B. (an eminent merchant), with whom I acci- 
dentally made acquaintance on the road between Prague 
and Dresden, on the contrary, devoted to me a whole 
day of his time, here so precious, and has appointed 
another for a similar undertaking. We drove first to 
the West India docks, an immense basin, artificially dug 
or hollowed out by machinery, long, broad; and deep 
enough to contain a great number of the largest mer- 
chantmen, and flanked on both sides by immeasurable 
warehouses for sugar, coffee, rum, dyewoods, mahogany, 
&c. There were some trunks of the latter of such 
enormous size, that, in our country, pilgrimages would 
be made to an oak of the same dimensions. From 
hence we crossed the Thames to see the Tunnel, a won- 
derful work of human audacity and skill, compared to 
which the cave or passage cut through the soft moun- 
tains at Pausilippo appears a mere trifle. 

We next went to the celebrated brewery of Barclay 
and Perkins. As to the Tunnel, the plan gives a short 


but sufficient account; the brewery has-been described 


by all travellers, so no repetition. I saw a hundred and 
fifty gigantic horses for carrying out the beer, in the 
stables. The carters here do not yet seem converted to 
the faith in the superiority of the thin-legged blood- 
horses for draught. This brewery contains and supports 
more men than many small towns; and far surpasses 
them in capita]. 1t was here quite clear to me that the 
English, with their unrestrained competition, have the 
start of the continent for a long time to come, from their 
immense capital, and the saving effected by the minute 
division of labour in the great machines and manufac- 
tories; and that they make large incomes with small 
profits, whilst many a manufacturer in other countries 
will starve with high interest on his small capital. 

While rowing up the Thames, from the Tunnel to 
Lendon bridge, our boatman told us that, on Easter 
Sunday, a steamer had taken 2375 people from London 
to Greenwich, where the sum of £50 was taken from 
12,000 persons, who paid a penny a head for seeing a 
new railway. 

From the brewery we went to the Custom-houre, to 
see the great room, where the principal duties are paid. 
The proceedings are as simple as they are expeditious. 
The-merchandise is unloaded in the docks, valued, 
booked, and warehoused. As soon as any thing is to 
be withdrawn from the warehouse for inland consump- 
tion, the merchant pays the regular duty at the custom- 
house, and receives the goods on showing a receipt or 
order. Almost all sales follow immediately upon ex- 
amination, and always with the intervention of a broker. 
The usual difficulty of taxing goods according to their 
value, is diminished by the great experience of the sworn 
oflicers, and by the forfeiture of the goods, with a fine 
of ten per cent., in case of too low an estimate being 
given. For example: about six sorts of sugar of differ- 
ent qualities were laid out as samples ; the hogsheads or 
bags were brought in rapid succession, and the valuer 
pierced a hole in each with @ semi-circular iron, and 
drew out a sample: this he compared with the sample 
on the table, and called out the number on the hogshead 
or bag according to which the duty was fixed. All this 
passed with the greatest quiet, uniformity, and rapidity. 

Not a soldier or sentinel is to be seen ; generally speak- 
ing, soldiers are hated, and their interference still more 
so. A just respect for liberty, a just feeling of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining order by law, and by the civil 
power alone, is certainly at the bottom of this. Doubly 
just is the aversion to a paid standing army, which often 
consists of very ignoble soldiers. On the other hand, a 
national force is absolutely necessary to the nations of 
the continent; and our system destroys all antipathy 
between citizen and soldier, inasmuch as every man 
unites both characters in his own person. 

It would be easy to show that this union and recon- 
ciliation of the civil and the military spirit, thus giving 
tone and firmness to the one, and humanity and mildness 
to the other, is a higher form, and produces a better re- 
sult, than can be obtained by severing them, or leaving 
them to take different directions. 

—<>>— 
LETTER XIV. 

Radical opinions and tory saws—Concession—English church— 
Incomes of bishops—Voluntary system— Education expenses 
—Steam printing-press— Intellectual powe:— Westminster Ab- 
bey—English manners—Education of women---Covent Garden 
—Macbeth---Richmond---English architecture---Fashion and 


flattery. 
London, April 23d, 1835. 


T find it much more easy to appreciate and understand 
the exaggerations and mistakes of the radicals, than the 
principles which I hear ftom many high tories. Thus, 
for example, when the former cry up the United States, 
overlooking the dark parts of the picture, such as slavery ; 
or the peculiar geographical advantages, such as bound- 
less space for fresh colonisation, and-draw inference: 
which, as applied to. England, are false. Here I have 
something before me; I see land, and can pursue my 
enquiries into the details ; such as, what institutions are 
worthy of imitation? what require to be modified and 
altered 1? whether those of Europe be stronger or feeble: 
through age ? whether an elective president be preferablc 
to an hereditary monarch? which is the best system o! 
taxation, provision for the poor, &c. &c. ? 

But what can I say when well-meaning, and in othe: 





respects, sensible men daily preach to me that in a state 





(and more especially in England,) nothing whatever 
must be conceded, because every concession excites fresh 
demands, and general ruin will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

When such saws as this appear to my adversary 
pregnant with truth ard wisdom,—when they seem to 
him the point from which the world can be firmly held 
together, while I, on the contrary, think them absolutely 
null—« without form and void,”—how can we come to 
any understanding? I must doubt, if I do not contest, 
every word he says. In the first place, what does he 
mean by “concede?” Do I “concede” that only which 
is entirely dependent on my own will? But what in 
the world does depend on one will, without reference to 
the wills of others? Or if I concede that only which 
is agreeable to me, why, then, all one can say is, that 
the unconceded comes to pass quite as often as the con- 
ceded. Is it with my consent that time rolls on and 
that every thing changes with time? Did the pope 
consent to the reformation? or did his non-consenting 
retard it? Did the Venetians consent to the new di- 
rection taken by the commerce of the world? or did the 
English “ concede” independence to America? If con- 
cession depends upon individual will, that surely has its 
limits. Within these limits I may have some influence; 
without them, my efforts are but. wasted. 

The. first question therefore is, how far our powers 
extend ; and this is the tiue starting point of all politi- 
cal enquiries. The impossible can never be a rational 
object of endeavour. When this first question is de- 
cided, the next that offers itself is, what is right or just ? 
If I owe a man a hundred pounds and have not a far- 
thing, I cannot, in practice, “ concede” to him what I 
owe; but my inability in no way affects his right. If 
I say, “If I grant him ten pounds, he will only ask for 
more and more, till at last I shall be obliged to pay him 
the whole hundred—therefore, I had better grant no- 
thing,” I am a fool, or a knave, or both. 

{In like manner, in public affairs, a concession is gene- 
rally the consequence of a demand ; and neither is the 
result of any individual will. The formal right of ex- 
pressing the will (such as that possessed by the lords, or 
the king, of throwing out bills) has no effect in deciding 
the thing, and gives no answer to the question of wis- 
dom or folly, justice or injustice. It is often maintained 
in Ietter, when it is dead in spirit. Such maxims as, 
that a government ought to grant no demand, or to grant 
every demand, are equally null. Because it is possible 
that the concession of a just demand may be followed 
by an absurd and unjust one, I am in no degree absolved 
from the first ;—2n the contrary, the concession of the 
just, is precisely what will give me strength to withhold 
the unjust. When, on the other hand, one just princi- 
ple gives birth to a whole series of new conclusions, we 
ought not to be alarmed, but should learn to understand 
how and why such was the natural, the inevitable, and 
the proper result. This ensued upon the abolition of 
the slave-trade, of villenage, of commercial restrictions, 
of exclusive class or corporate privileges, and so on. 
New forms of disease, as well as new vital energies, are 
doubtless connected with every new stage of develop- 
ment, but the latter cannot be repressed, nor can the 
former be cured, with old nostrums, 

Never was a universal ruin brought about by the con- 
cession of what was just and suited to the age (which, 
indeed, enquiry proves to be identical); what was de- 
stroyed by such means had lived out its life. Never, on 
the contrary, have senseless and untimely changes borne 
the fruits hoped for by lovers of revolution. Therefore 
let every man who has a share in public affairs exert his 
understanding to the utmost, and lay aside his prejudices, 
that he may sce where it is fit to concede and where to 
withhold; and not fancy himself a statesman because 
he can repeat a few phrases out of Haller or Bentham. 

General changes, moreover, are not effected by mere 
personal springs of action. If Luther’s opposition to 
the sale of indulgences proceeded (as some catholics 
falsely assert) only from envy and avarice, the. reforma- 
tion would not the less remain a mighty turn in human 
affairs—an event belonging to universal history. Sup- 
posing that O’Connell’s efforts in behalf of his country- 
men spring from ambition or from’avarice,—the discovery 
or the proclamation of this fact will neither tranquilise 
{reland, nor settle the question of the justice or injustice 
of their demands. If immoral springs of action are 
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really at work, the way to render them impotent is to 
withhold nothing that ought to be granted. 

The first part of the report of the commission on the 
English church has appeared, and confirms, in the main, 
what people knew before. For instance, the vast dis- 
parity between the bishops’ sees. The number of 
parishes they contain varies from 94 to 1234, and the 
population from 128,000 to 1,687,000. The incomes, 
which are in no degree regulated by the business, are no 
Jess unequal. The least favoured of bishops has only 
about £924 a year, the richest £19,000. The see of 
Canterbury yields the latter sum; York, £12,000 ; Win- 
chester, £11,000; London, £13,000 ; Durham, £19,000. 
The gross amount of all the sees of England is £157,000, 
thus twenty-seven individuals receive 1,090,000 thalers. 
This indeed explains the zeal with which certain aristo- 
crats assert the inviolability of ancient institutions, and 
the duty of regarding church property as private proper- 
ty. A presbyterian division of these funds would rob 
many younger sons of their fairest prospects. 'The 
commissioners observe that bishops are subject to many 
expenses ; that those incomes only should be reduced 
which exceed 31,500 thalers, and that none should be 
raised which now amount to 38,500. ‘This seems to 
them the maximum of possible or prudent reform. How 
would our bishops and superintendents rejoice if it were 
possible to put them on such a reduced establishment as 
this ! 

I do not deny that ecclesiastics may have, and may 
usefully expend, incomes like those formerly possessed 
by our prince-bishops; that ecclesiastics very often ex- 
pend them better than laymen; that an equalisation of 
all benefices is unjust and inexpedient: but it does not 
at all follow that reforms are needless in the English 
church, or that trifling reforms willdo. Those who deny 
that certain individuals have too much, will hardly deny 
that a vast many have too little; and, indeed, taking 
these into the account, the church of England seems to 
me rather too poor than too rich. 

Several people to whom I have said that the present 
system seemed to be impracticable if carried to its full 
extent, immediately replied, “Oh, then, you are an ad- 
vocate for ‘ the voluntary system ?’?” This “then” is, 
however, utterly unsupported by any of the opinions I 
have expressed. On the contrary, I repeat, that a really 
worldly, that is, a careless, dissipation of church property 
is an abomination in my eyes; that the alienation of it 
from really spiritual uses can be excused only by abso- 
lute necessity ; and that I look upon those recommenda- 
tions to leave the church of Christ to the charices of 
voluntary contributions,—like a card club or a r¢ading- 
room,—which some seem to consider proofs of the 
highest wisdom and intelligen@e, as proofs of nothing 
but either misguided fanaticism or covert hostility. What 
would become of all our schools and colleges, if they 
were left entirely to the voluntary contributions of the 
scholars? And yet many people who think school ne- 
cessary, regard church as superfluous. 


April 2th. 


A well informed man observed to me, that this report 
on the incomes of the bishops included, in fact, only 
their fixed incomes ; and that if the immense patronage, 
the undetermined dues, which are seldom estimated high 
enough, and especially the large sums paid on the grant- 
ing of new leases were calculated, the estimate might 
nearly be doubled, or certainly greatly raised. Moreover, 
that a great part of the aristocratical power of the bishops 
rests not on their personal office, but on their patronage. 

Doubtless, patronage is frequently abused ; but elec- 
tion is equally liable to objections; and if there is no 
church property, no endowment, the clergy fall into a 
very pernicious dependence on the opinions and the 


wishes of their flocks. 
* 


* * 


* * 


I mentioned to you the impression which the public 
subscriptions for defraying the cost of elections made 
upon me, and the inferences which suggested themselves 
to my mind. It is, therefore, my duty to communicate 
to you what I have heard on the other side of this mat- 
ter. You must carefully distinguish bribery (said a man 
who knows England more accurately than I do) from 
necessary and legally recognised expenses. Since the 
number of polling places has been increased, and the 


deed, considerably diminished; but by no means abol- 
ished. ‘There is the cost of the booths, hustings, desks, 
traveling and board of voters, law expenses, and so on. 
If these were thrown on the voters, the partition and 
collection of them would be attended with great difficul- 
ties, and many would abandon all share in the business 
of elections ; thus leaving the whole in a few, and by 
no means the purest hands. It is better, therefore, that 
the candidates should be left to pay something for the 
honour and advantage of a seat in the legislature. That 
poor men are thus deterred from offering themselves the 
English think an advantage; they wish that none but 
opulent men should represent them. ‘he facility for 
individual bribery has been greatly lessened by the re- 
form bill, because the number of voters is greatly in- 
creased, and it is easier to buy few than many. 

I could but defer to the justice of some of these re- 
marks—and, indeed, even the defenders of rotten bo- 
roughs have a good deal to say for themselves: yet thus 
much I must maintain in spite of them. Certainly 
morality and disinterestedness cannot be forced by laws; 
but these forms, and this doctrine of expenses legally 
and necessarily thrown upon the candidate, lead almost 
inevitably to indirect bribery; and it is hard to prove 
exactly where the limits have been transgressed. How 
can 280,000 thalers (£40,000) be spent in the lawful 
expenses of an election? How can it be necessary for 
one individual to subscribe £1000 for planks for polling 
booths, and such like? As to the second point, it is 
certainly good that legislators should be men of property ; 
but this might be secured by much better means than 
extravagant election expenses, the direct effect of which 
is to diminish the very wealth regarded as a recom- 
mendation. 

Thirdly, the exclusive predominancy of money is as 
one-sided as that of birth; and if it is true that it is 
more difficult to bribe many electors than few, it is also 
true that small gains are more important to the mass, 
than larger ones to persons of a higher class; and per- 
haps, therefore, the sum required may be the same, only 
more subdivided. But that the great question of the 
duration of parliaments should turn so much upon 
money, is a very serious, not to say alarming, thing. 
From all this it seems, that a mere general abstract view 
of the English law and customs of election will not 
suflice ; and that, in practice, many things work very 
differently from what one would anticipate. Neverthe- 
Jess, I cannot but maintain that both theory and practice 
exhibit something essentially false and artificial; and 
that here exists morbid matter of which both parties are 
conscious, and which both turn to account; but for 
which both ought to combine in devising a timely remedy. 


April 2Ath, evening. 


When I have closed or sent off my daily register of 
events, I always recollect 2 number of things which I 
ought to have mentioned. Then it is too late-—what I 
have omitted finds no appropriate place. But it really 
is impossible to devote more time in a day to writing 
than I do. This being Easter week, I have, indeed, 
literary holidays at the Museum; but I have visits to 
pay and various things to see, for which I have no lei- 
sure at other times. Lastly, you must not forget that, 
from the enormous distances, every thing takes double 
as much time as in Berlin, even if you ride. Of this I 
had experience yesterday. 

I went with Messrs. M———_ and O to Lam- 
beth, to see the steam printing-presses by which the 
«“ Penny Magazine,” among many other things, is printed. 
It was a very interesting sight, both as a whole and in 
detail. Twenty presses, moved by steam, worked with 
such unwearied rapidity, that a thousand sheets were 
printed in an hour; i. e.,in ten hours, by the twenty 
presses, 200,000 copies ; the number which the “ Penny 
Magazine” sells, 

Revolving cylinders are covered with printers’ ink, 
which they spread over a horizontal surface, with greater 
evenness than could be accomplished by the most care- 
ful hand-labour, The machine takes the sheet, passes 
it over the types (after these have received the necessary 
quantity of ink from the blackened horizontal plate), 
prints it on one side, then turns the sheet in the most 
intelligent manner, prints the other side, and deposits it 
before the hands of a workman who has nothing to do 








time allowed for voting abridged, these expenses are, in- 


but to take it away. And all this gocs on more rapidly 


than one can tell it! In the time required to write these 
few lines, the machine prints some hundreds of sheets. 

If we compare the snail’s proeess of transcribing with 
this communication and communicability of thought, 
idealism and realism,—those reconciled antagonists,— 
seem to have acquired such force as no human being 
could have imagined, even after the invention of print- 
ing. How do the rapidity and operation of speech, 
which can extend but to so small a circle, sink in the 
comparison ! how feeble seems the influence of eloquence 
which can act upon hearers alone! A steam printing- 
press like this would strike terror into an army of cen- 
sors; they would flee before it as the savages of Ameri- 
ca fled before the new and terrific horses of their invaders, 
You will tell me, that the Indians no longer run away 
from the horses ; but you must remember that they ceased 
to fear them, because they learned to ride and to master 
them. Horseman against horseman, then; that is to 
say, an enlightened steam-press sending forth wholesome 
knowledge, is the only equal, hay, superior force by 
which to make war upon steath-error and licentiousness. 
Two hundred thousand sheets read by some millions of 
people may become the source of such infinite blessings, 
or such infinite calamities to mankind, that a society of 
high-minded and enlightened men, combining to diffuse 
really “useful knowledge,” would exercise a far more 
powerful tutelary influence in the state, than the whole 
body of those negations, censors and censorial boards. 

After I had seen atid admired the operations of the 
machine as a whole, I learned many curious details: for 
instance, how the single types are formed, how they are 
placed together and transformed into stereotype plates ; 
how plaster-casts are taken from the blocks of wood-cuts, 
lead and antimony again cast into the matrices, and thus 
plates produced, which are used as substitutes for the 
blocks. 

I said just now, or I meant to say, mind alone can 
advance or impede mind. A positive force must be met 
by positive means; otherwise little or nothing is effected, 
and the ground gradually slips from under the feet. All 
the censors in the world could not stop the movement of 
the steam-press, but would be hurried along, or torn in 
pieces by its resistless force. If there were a force which 
could effectually obstruct this infinitely accelerated power 
of diffusing thought, or could direct its operations at will, 
this would involve the possibility, indeed the actual ex- 
istence, of a tyranny such as is unknown to history. In 
comparison with this, the red ink of censors were but 
milk and water. 

So, then,—these excerptors will say,—you are a de- 
fender of the licentiousness of the press; you think that 
it is right and wise in a government to allow the poison 
of pernicious doctrines to be disseminated among masses, 
and to infect the whole people. On thie contrary, gen- 
tlemen, F have the greatest disgust not only at what you 
strike out, but very often at what you leave in: but I am 
of opinion that these ineffectual restraints serve but to 
whet the desire of the forbidden fruit: The wagon, 
heavily laden with poison, rolls down the hill with re- 
sistless rapidity, while the fly of a censor, perched on the 
wheel, fancies that his weight wilt be sufficient to avert 
all danger. Vain presumption or well meaning delusion ! 
A Penny Magazine of really valuable and useful matter 
were a far more effectual drag-chain !, 

From the present and the future we turned to the 
past ;—to Westmiister Abbey and Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. If what I have just written gets me into dis- 
grace with some, what will others think of the confession 
I am now going to make? Westminster Abbey, as I 
saw it in Paris,—the painted Westminster Abbey of the 
Diorama,—made a grander, more sublime, and more 
harmonious impression on me, excited and touched me, 
far more than the reality. There I saw the solemn edi- 
fice at one glance; the whole extent was before me, and an 
awful stillness seemed to invite the mighty dead from 
their tombs, although those tombs were not visible. 
Here, on the contrary, is a perfect labyrinth of wooden 
partitions, doors, screens, railings, and corners. No 
where a grand general effect ; no where a feeling of con- 
gruity, and regard for the main object,—the architectonic 
character of the building. It seemed as if all these 
nooks and swallows’ nests were contrived merely to in- 
crease the number of showmen and key-bearers who lurk 
in them. I made all possible efforts (disregarding the 





building or intentionally looking away from it) to elevate 
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my thoughts and feelings by the recollection of the im- 
mortal dead who rest within its walls; but most of the 
prominent monuments are so utterly tasteless, so devoid 
of all artistical beauty, that one inevitably falls into a 
discordant key from a feeling either of the ridiculous or 
the vexations ; I could hardly keep my mind in the right 
frame even when looking on the altered face of Mary 
Stuart, and the stern features of Elizabeth. Both were 
no doubt intended as portraits. 

If Shakspeare and Handel (the two greatest among 
the artists immortalised here) were such pretending af- 
fected coxcombs as Roubilliac has made of them, the 
French of the last century, and the Italians of this, must 
be right. If their works were to be judged by these 
statues, small indeed would be the truth or the beauty 
of either. It is no answer to this to say they are like- 
nesses—if, indeed, that be the case. 

The style of Henry VII.’s Chapel has been justly 
called rich; but is not the interior somewhat overloaded ? 
Do not the traceries, and the short interrupted lines on 
the outside produce an effect rather of littleness than of 
variety? But I have fallen into such a strain that if I 
do not break off I shall be stoned. Chantrey’s monu- 
ments in the Abbey have certainly a very different cha- 
racter from the others; his statues are human beings: 
yet in my opinion they are still far behind the German 
school, both in poetical conception and in technical 
finish. 

Yesterday I went to call on Miss G , whom I met 
at Lord M ’s. She has a handsome person and a 
cultivated mind, an air of great good nature, and is rich 
into the bargain; in short, she combines every quality 
fitted to inspire a fatal passion,—if I were my own son. 
Her mother too made a very agreeable impression on 
me; her father was not present. The daughter was 
better informed about German literature than many Ger- 
man young ladies. Indeed I hear on all sides that young 
Englishwomen are generally educated with great care, and 
learn more in proportion than their brothers. This 
would at once explain why Englishmen are so pre-emi- 
nent in some things ; in others for instance, the fine arts, 
so far behind. But I have spoken of this before. You 
must pardon occasional repetitions; these very repeti- 
tions show that circumstances have calléd my attention 
to the fact anew, and confirmed my former opinions. 

When I went away, mother and daughter cordially 
shook hands with me, as is done with us on great occa- 
sions only, and scarcely ever by young women. I know 
that the custom is universal here, and means no more 
than “Guten tag,” in Germany ; in spite of that, it gave 
me great pleasure. I felt as if our acquaintance had thus 
made great progress, and as if a ray of human sympathy 
had fallen upon me in my solitude. 

I was afraid yesterday, as I went rather late to see 
«“ Macbeth,” at Covent Garden, that I should not get a 
place. What a mistake. 

The house is just like Drury Lane, only rather less 
ornamented, and rather dirtier. And the performance! 

Mr. Vandenhoff had certainly caught some of the 
psychological features of Macbeth ; the subtle, sophistical 
inward debate, the doubting, wavering purpose ; but no 
where did I catch a gleam of that originally heroic nature 
which alone could have rendered him an object worthy 
of such high and elaborate temptation. 

_ Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Sloman, a fiendish shrew, who 
must have been the torment of her husband’s life long 
before the predictions of the witches. Even in the 
sleeping scene she betrayed only fear of discovery and 
of punishment; and the exaggerated action, the rubbing 
of the hands, and seeming to dip them in water, and the 
rhetorical “ to bed !”’ were little to my taste. 

To sum up my impression of the whole—an excess of 
effort, of bustle, and of accentuation; with every now 
and then, by way of a clap-trap, a violent, yet toneless 
screaming. Exactly those passages in which these stage 
passions were the most boisterous and distressing were 
the most applauded. ‘There is not a single well fre- 
quented German theatre (such as those of Vienna, Ber- 
lin or Dresden) in which so bad a performance as this 
would have been exhibited. The three witches were 
represented by three men; and to give greater variety 
and interest to Shakspeare, a long unmusical singsong 
was introduced, which only retarded the action of the 
piece. Well as I know Macbeth, I often could not un- 
derstand the clipped and compressed English articulation ; 








\if the fault is partly mine, it is also partly that of the 








language. Why did I understand every word last year 
in Venice?) Why did Erminia Gherardi entrance me as 
she did, while Mrs. Sloman produces no effect upon me ? 
I have no passion for playing the dissatisfied. After 
Lady Macbeth’s last scene I went home, and lost the rest 
of Macbeth and a grand melo-drama—or lost nothing. 
Carlmilhan, from what I read in the newspapers, is one 
of the tasteless monstrosities of the modern unschooled 
school. My.indulgence in dramatic art cost one thaler, 
eight gr. It was not worth so much as the mackerel I 
had at dinner. 

One other observation about Macbeth. In the ban- 
quet scene two tables were placed along each side of the 
stage, and thrones erected for the king and queen, in the 
centre at the back. Neither of them took any share in 
the feast; there were neither places for them at these 
side-tables nor any table of their own. Lady Macbeth 
remained seated alone upon her throne, and declaimed 
from thence till she led out her husband. He, on the 
contrary, took a chair, brought it to the front of the stage, 
and seated himself upon it, till he became engaged in the 
dialogue with his wife. When he rises, Banquo glides 
in from the side-scene, and sits down in this same chair. 
The second time, he calls out from the opposite side- 
scene, and places himself in front of Macbeth. The 
whole action and combination of this scene is far better 
ordered in Berlin; though even there the appearance 
of the bloody ghost savours a little of the peep-show. If 
Macbeth sees a dagger and clutches it, without the ne- 
cessity of suspending one by a wire from the ceiling be- 
fore his eyes and the public’s,—might not he and they 
see an invisible ideal Banquo and tremble at his presence? 
Or if this be too much to ask, could not a shadowy figure 
be produced by some optical means, as Enslem once did ? 
The effect of this, if properly managed, would be far 
more ghostlike and supernatural. 


Sunday, April 26th, 1835. 


Yesterday, after I had very industriously written let- 
ters, I bought a map of the environs of London, studied 
it, and then drove to Richmond with Mr. and Mrs. T. 
We went first down Oxford street, then to the left 
through Hyde Park, though Kensington and Hammer- 
smith, and past Barnes and Mortlake to our place ot 
destination. The country is, as you may imagine, highly 
cultivated, and exhibits a universal neatness and ele- 
gance. The numerous villas and gardens are very in- 
viting, and often have an Italian air, from the luxuriant 
ivy and creepers, the balconies, verandahs, and the like. 
Though in Italy many things are more striking and 
poetical from the favouring climate, the forms of the hills 
and mountains, the character of the ground, and the 
luxuriant vegetation, yet the melancholy observation ob- 
trudes itself, that the proprietor is poor, and that the 
poetical charm but too often resides in ruins, ancient or 
modern. It is thus in the neighbourhood of Rome, along 
the Brenta, and around Venice. Here, on the contrary, 
every door and window, the most trifling arrangements, 
show that the greatest care is bestowed on them, and 
can be bestowed, because wealth is universally diffused. 

The Hammersmith Suspension Bridge is a fine and 
useful work. In whatever depends on mechanical fit- 
ness and precision, the English are masters ; where taste 
is required, they seem frequently to confound the merely 
extraordinary with the poetical, and to prefer the fantastic 
to the artistic. A very severe judgment may be passed 
on many of the London buildings; they only produce 
effect by mass, and by being surrounded with other 
masses: for example, what an extraordinary coiffure is 
that stuck upon the Mansion House! And where is one 
to seek the school of architecture in which the man 
studied who is now constructing those strangest of 
buildings at Charing Cross? Vicenza, within her nar- 
row walls, contains a greater number of beautiful and 
stately palaces thin are to be found in all gigantic 
London, : 

From the terrace at Richmond the eye wanders or 
reposes with delight over the expanse of country as far 
as Windsor; and the winding course of the’ Thames, 
and the changing lights and shadows of England, increase 
its variety and beauty. Unfortunately the weather was 
extremely cold, which contrasted strangely with the 


usually long and obstinate winter. Every body says 
that such weather at this time of year is quite ex- 
traordinary. 

told me that admission to a party at the Duke of 
D——’s was a thing so eagerly sought after, and so im- 
portant, that I was most fortunate in having obtained it; 
and that, if I could prove I had been there, I should pass 
for a man of fashion all over England—if, only, my 
fashionable does not share the fate of my literary celeb- 
rity! A short time ago a gentleman, who presented me 
to a company, mentioned my name, and most politely 
added that it was unnecessary to say more, for this was 
sufficient distinction, recommendation, and honour. But 
before I had time complacently to pocket this testimonium 
morum et diligentiz, I heard my host (for my ears are 
sharper than my eyes) whispering, not to Englishmen, 
but to some Germans, that I was the author of the 
« Hohenstaufen,” and so forth. So I was preserved from 
having my head turned, and had the joke into the 
bargain. 
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LETTER XV. 
Museum—Philharmonic concert—Police-cffice—Summary pro- 
ceeding—Morning concert—Concert-room—English, French, 
and German women—Royal military asylum—Chelsea hos- 
pital—Hyde Park. 
London, Monday, April 27th, 1835. 


To-day, after a week’s holiday, I resume my labours, 
at the Museum, with which I am very well satistied. I 
shall continue thus to divide my time between the past 
and the present, as it beseems a professor historianum. 

If I could but divide myself, and read manuscripts in 
the Museum, the Chapter House, and the State-paper 
Office ; books and newspapers in the clubs; make visits, 
look at galleries and collections, wander about the parks, 
and write letters at home, at one and the same moment! 
In spite of the utmost economy of time, I do not know 
how all these things are to be accomplished. 

Last night I went to the Philharmonic concert, and 
heard,— 

Ist. Beethoven’s “Symphony in B.” 
well,—better than before. 

2nd. “ Dies Bildniss ist bezauberned schén,” sung by 
Rubini. His voice is twice as powerful as that of Man- 
tius, and his facility in executing trills, roulades, and 
quavers far greater. But.as he thought proper to intro- 
duce all these tricks, and entirely-to disregard the simple 
musical elocution, he produced far less effect upon me 
than I expected. Here this imperfect style, which, spite 
of its apparent variety, brings down every thing to the 
same level, is extremely admired. 

3d. Concerto Hummel in « A flat,” played by Neate. 
Extraordinary clapping, because the performer is an 
Englishman. In Berlin people would say, the touch 
wanted power, the expression was indistinct ; in short, 
that there was much still to learn. It seemed to me as 
if F could play so after a week’s practice ;—and my vanity 
is not great on the side of music. 

4th. Terzetto from Otello,—«‘Ti parla amore,” sung 
by Grisi, Lablache, and Rubini, and much. admired ; 
though the composition, as adapted to those words, is 
perfectly absurd—patticularly the running passages. 

5th. Overture to the «Jungfrau von Orleans,” by 
Moscheles ; with the three principal elements, the Pas- 
toral, the Martial, the Religious. Conception and exe- 
cution meritorious, but perhaps not sufficiently intelligible 
to those not previously acquainted with-the drift. 

6th. Symphony—Haydn. 

After such a musical supper, and that at the close of 
such a day, you will not wonder if I had enough, and 
left the rest unheard. Otherwise I should not be sitting 
here, but must have lain in bed. It is also my firm per- 
suasion, that nobody can listen with full attention and 
enjoyment to music (especially undramatic music) for 
more than two hours, or two hours and a half. ® 


Wednesday, April 29th, 1835. 


To-day Mr. S——, police magistrate for the 
district, took me to his office or court. Most of the af- 
fairs that concern the police are decided by one magis- 
trate, the more important by two, and those which require 
the decision of a jury are referred to the law courts. 
Questions of police and of law are not so rigurously di- 
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splendour of the bursting spring. ‘The plants seemed as 
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persons. The magistrate sat ata table; before him, at 
another, were two clerks or protocollanti. Behind the 
bar, or separation of the room, was the complainant ; on 
the left, in a place assigned, the accused. ‘The busi- 
ness was conducted with great quietness and acute- 
ness ; quéstions asked, defence heard, and judgment pro- 
nounced. First were brought in the persons who had 
nee apprehended and confined in the course of the 
night. ‘ 

A.B. was so drunk that he could not stand. Does he 
admit thist—Yes.—He must pay five shillings.—Dis- 
missed. 

This gentleman broke a pane of glass in my omnibus. 
— When did you see this pane whole last 1—I can’t ex- 
actly say.—Has he any witnesses ?1—No, but the gen- 
tleman was drunk.—Fined five shillings.—Dismissed. 

C. D. was drunk, and is very often drunk.—Fined five 
shillings.—The next time to be sent to the house of 
correction. 

Remarkable: that the shabbiest-looking fellows could 
all pay down their five shillings at a moment’s notice ; 
and that men very well to do, “respectable men” as 
the English call them,—were found drunk about the 
streets, 

That woman brought me a begging letter with testi- 
monials, which, for such and such reasons, are false.— 
That man writes petitions complaining of his extreme 
misery, his wife is ill, his children without food, &c. &c. 
— Where does he live 1—I don’t know the exact house. 
—Shall I send for his wife and children, and hear 1— 
No.—Guilty of deception, and of obtaining money under 
false pretences.—Both sent to the house of correction 
for three months.—And they went off without any 
attempt at reply or remark, and the business was done ; 
and all the decisions seemed to me, and, as far as I could 
observe, to the offenders themselves, perfectly just. 

After 1 had heard these summary and efficient pro- 
ceedings with great interest, and had postponed kings 
and queens to knaves and drunkards, my historical con-| 
science took alarm, and I went to work at the Museum 
from two to four. 





Saturday, May 2nd, 1835. 


Although I was greatly delighted with the spoil I 
gathered yesterday at the Museum from the letters of 
Randolph and Bedford during their embassies, and would 
gladly have stayed longer, I was obliged to break off after 
three hours’ work, because Mrs, T had the goodness 
to promise to take me to Moscheles’ morning concert, 
which began at two in the afternoon. 

Though I am no friend of concerts in general, yet as 
Mr. Moscheles’ is one of the choicest and the best at- 
tended, I determined to hear it, as a sample of what the 
London public likes, and what it can obtain, in the mu- 
sical way. 

The concert-room in the King’s theatre has a steep 
orchestra, reaching to the ceiling at one end, and tiers of 
boxes at the other. On the right is a bare wall; on 
the left, three narrow windows for lighting the whole 
room. The space in the centre is filled with benches, 
but only every other row has a back—a sort of training 
for the outside of the stage coaches. The room has 
neither size nor beauty to recommend it. The walls are 
shabbily and tastelessly painted with arabesques more 
like those on a china tea-cup than those of Raphael’s Log- 
gie. So rich a people as the English might really afford 
to have these scratched out. A white wall would be 
better than such pitiful scrawls. The concert began at 
two and ended at half-past five, for there were no less 
than seventeen pieces. I shall give you a list of them, 
acccmpanied by a few scholia, or marginal glosses. 

1, Overture to the “ Jungfrau von Orleans.” I prefer 
the peaceful and religious part to the warlike ; or at least 
I should strike out some resolutions and discords from 
the latter, in order to give greater simplicity to the whole, 
and perhaps greater historical consistency with that period 
of musical art. For musical war and peace have a different 
character in: different ages, and yet each belongs to the 
other—relates to and illustrates the other. The martial 
part of this overture employs all the arts of music in 
use at the present day, and is thus out of keeping 
with the pastoral music, which is manifestly of a former 
age. . 
2. Scena from the “ Freischutz,” Miss Robson. I have 








bad luck with this scena in foreign lands. In Paris, I 
heard it sung very accurately, but without the least ex- 
pression, by Damoreau-Cinti; and there are at least a 
hundred demoiselles in Berlin who could accomplish the 
task as well as Miss Robson. 

3. Duet from Rossini’s “Donna del Lago,” sung by 
Grisi and Rubini. Grisi’s voice is powerful, and culti- 
vated according to the true rules of art; but her musical 
elocution, nay, even her tone, has occasionally some- 
thing vulgar, which you never hear in German singers. 
Less voice, with more elevation and sentiment, would 
produce more effect. Rubini trembles when he holds a 
note; whether he takes this defect for a beauty, or whether 
his voice is growing old and he cannot help it, I don’t 
know. Much less lungs, voice, art and expression are 
required for all that trickery of whispering and shout- 
ing, piping and quavering, than good natured admirers 
think. 

4, “ Concerto pathétigue” for the piano-forte, by 
Moscheles. I will only put two questions as to this. 
First, would not every piano-forte concerto be the better 
for being delivered from such powerful accompani- 
ments as drums and trumpets? Is not the contrast too 
violent, and the effect of the principal instrument en- 
feebled ? 

Secondly. The piano-forte is, in many respects, infe- 
rior to all stringed and wind instruments ; but it has one 
great advantage—that the player can execute several 
parts at once, according to the rules of harmony. Why 
is this peculiar advantage, of which the old German 
school invariably availed itself, now utterly neglected, 
both by composers and performers ? 

5. Air, “ Ah quando in regio talamo,” by Donizetti, 
sung by Madame Caradori-Allan. A hodge-podge of 
unconnected phrases, tacked together with solfeggios, 
sung with accuracy and facility, and greatly applauded. 

6. Aria, “ Largo al factotum,” sung by Lablache as 
admirably as before. But it is better suited to the stage 
than to a gentleman in black, with white kid gloves in 
an orchestra. 

7. Quintet, the dirge of “ Rosabelle” composed by 
Horseley, Mus. Bac. A simple ballad, requiring a simple, 
lyrical, touching melody, cut up into recitative, solo, 
trio, and quintet; and, to my taste, utterly spoiled by 
the employment of all sorts of complicated scientific ex- 
pedients. 

8. Terzetto, “ Ambi morrete,” from Donizetti’s « Anna 
Bolena,” sung by Grisi, Lablache, and Rubini. One 
must have resigned all idea of dramatic music, and have 
lost all memory and trace thatsuch a thing ever existed, 
before one can give one’s admiration to the senseless 
roulades, the dancing rhythm, the starts, screams, and 
die-away whispers, with which a royal tyrant, his wife, 
and her lover amuse themselves and others in the hour 
of death. The stupidity of opera composers has now 
become so audacious, and their audacity so stupid, that 
art will probably once more raise itself from these dis- 
gusting tricks to a pure and noble style. At the 
present moment this cholera rages, as it seems, all over 
Europe. 

9. Concertante for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, 
Beethoven, played by Moscheles, Mori, and Lindley. 
Beethoven’s daring flights occasionally border on law- 
lessness; but he is a man who has a right to ask of Art 
what he pleases; or rather Art must ask him in what 
new dress and adornments she shall present herself. 
With dithyrambic frenzy does this high-priest of Art cast 
the jewels of his vast treasury into the air; and even the 
broken fragments which fall to the ground would suffice 
to compose many a costly ornament. But when impu- 
dent bajazzos fling dirt and stones at our heads, are we 
to fall on our knees and humbly thank them for their 
favours ? 

10. Duet “ Cedi al destin,” from Meyer’s “ Medea.” 
Miss Masson and Rubini. Dramatic intentions, means, 
and ends, thank God, not so entirely vanished as in more 
recent productions. For the fourth time I heard Rubini 
conclude with exactly the same cadence ; thus :—violent 
effort in the lower notes, then a soft squeaking up to the 
very highest—sugar on sugar—and, last, a very forcible 
accent, which set the hands of the audience in motion, 
with as much certainty as the foot of the bellows-blower 
moves the bellows of the organ. 

11. New ballad, «Go forget me,”’ by Mortimer, sung 
by Parry. The composition simple and appropriate, 





enounced with feeling and expression. More of vocal 
music, that is, the human voice speaking to the heart, 
than in a thousand instrumental pieces for the voice. 

12. “ Heart, the seat of soft delight,” from “ Acis and 
Galatea ;”—say, rather, from another world of music; 
well given by Miss Clara Novello. 

13. Scene, “The Battle of Hohenlinden,” by Smith. 
I was glad when peace was restored. 

14, Concertante for four violins, by Maurer. A diffi- 
cult task, considering the small compass of the instru- 
ment; but if such must be set and undertaken, well 
enough accomplished. 

15. Aria, “ Dal asilo della pace,” Costa. <A “solfeg- 
gio,” perfectly sung by Grisi. Formerly people sang 
solfeggios as a preparation and training for singing ; 
now, it seems, the solfeggio is the beginning and the end 
of art. 

16. “ Fantaisie improvisée,” by Moscheles, in which, 
among others, an air from the “ Muette de Portici,” and 
one out of “ Euryanthe,” were introduced and treated— 
all with great skill and science; round, clear, brilliant, 
attractive. The question whether different themes should 
be blended in a fantasia is intimately connected with 
another: whether, in an overture to an opera, various 
motivi from the work itself should be introduced? The 
greatest masters have adopted opposite principles, and 
Ihave not now time to discuss the merits of the two 
methods. 

17. Instrumental piece of Mozart—omitted: indeed, 
the quantity was already too great; though it is most 
certain that the quality would have been improved by 
Mozart. Donizetti is not a dish from which any man of 
sense or discrimination will endure to be helped twice ; 
and Rossini’s operas have been so often repeated, that 
any thing else would have the charm of novelty in the 
comparison. But the public, perhaps, will have it so; 
and, still more, the one-sided and meagre education of 
the singers may make it inevitable. 

What infinite odds between such a concert and Se- 
bastian Bach’s mass in A flat, well executed ! 

The greater part of the audience were ladies, as is 
generally the case at morning concerts. The men are 
too busy to go. All, even the youngest, wore bonnets : 
their dress was simple, but rich and elegant; without 
eclat,—nothing extravagant or glaring. 

I must say, in general, that I cannot detect any trace 
of personal vanity in English women. This sin, or pas- 
sion or what you will, seems to give more trouble to the 
French and Germans. It appears to me that the women 
and girls here bestow less time on their persons; esteem 
it less of a duty or an important business to dress and 
trick them out, and then to delight and exult in them till 
they cry “ Vivat seqguens !” 


Monday, May 4th. 


Yesterday I worked at home till eleven o’clock, and 
then (as a relief from my sedentary employments during 
the week), I was six hours on foot. First, I saw the 
Royal Military Hospital at Chelsea, that is, the great es- 
tablishment founded by the Duke of York for the sons 
of soldiers. It formerly contained a thousand boys, but, 
in consequence of the peace, there are now not above 
three or four hundred. Every place was remarkably clean, 
orderly, spacious, and airy. The boys make every article 
of clothing that they wear, and are trained to different 
trades, and then bound out apprentice. They looked 
uncommonly healthy and full of fun; I only wish I may 
see the children in the factories wear the same appear- 
ance. There was a place for gymnastic exercises, and 
the old woman who showed Mr. B. and me about, in- 
vited us to go some Friday and see the boys’ feats, 

From hence we went to the hospital for invalids hard 
by ; a large building, with beautiful gardens and conve- 
nient arrangements. It would certainly cost less to pen- 
sion these invalids at home; but it is more humane to 
have such an asylum for those who would rather stay 
among their old comrades, and, as far as in them lies, 
keep alive the tradition of the glories of the British 
army. 

We returned to the beautiful St. James’s Park, went 
through the Green Park to Hyde Park, then into Ken- 
sington Gardens, and back to Hyde Park, favoured by 
the weather, and cheered by the freshness of spring. A 
man like Laine might beautify Hyde Park very much. 
To-day the grand thing to see was the endless line of 
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equipages, the beautiful horses, the riders, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and walkers of every kind and degree, 
who thronged the park from four to six o’clock. All 
the women of the lower classes very simply drest, chiefly 
in black or dark colours ; but few remarkable for beauty. 


—_—O 


LETTER XVI. 


French communicativeness—English reserve—Prussian “ Staats- 
zeitung’’—‘* Wochenblatt’—Exhortations to Peel— Tho- 
rough”—Insignificance of the theatre—Political press in 
Berlin and London—Whigs and turies—Primoge iture—Hus- 
band-catching— Religious bigotry—New interpretation of the 
Apocalypse—Hansard’s Debates—English society---German 
joviality. 

London, Tuesday, May 5th, 1835. 


Your remark, or reproach, that my letters contain very 
few personal details, has some justice. But, in the first 
place, I have such a hearty disgust at the practices of 
several modern travellers, that I could not even think, 
much less write, such ungrateful gossip. I am afraid 
every company I go into should suppose me capable of 
entertaining such designs and principles. In the second, 
within the last few weeks, scandal sent to Berlin in pri- 
vate letters (I do not choose to give any names) has 
traveled back to London, and produced very unpleasant 
consequences. In the third, the English do not give 
themselves out like the French, who let you into their 
whole history and sentiments at the first sitting, so that 
you have nothing to do but to pack it up and send it 
home. The English neither feel the same want to make 
these immediate and circumstantial disclosures, nor have 
they the same facility in making them. I learn from 
every body, and every body touches on various topics; 
but if I wanted to connect what I have learned with the 
persons of my informants, and give you an account of 
every conversation, every dinner, &c., this mosaic would 
have no unity or coherence, and afford no general view of 
any subject. I must collect the scattered details and 
opinions ; examine what is contradictory ; sift the trath, 
wherever it is possible, from party evidence; and not 
connect this with persons, but gradually gain a distinct 
view of the great questions which are here uiider dis- 


cussion. 

This reminds me of ’s article in the “ Staats- 
zeitung.” Excellent intentions, and generous feeling,— 
only too English ; that is to say, all directed towards one 
person and one sidé ; the opposite views either not men- 
tioned at all, or in such a manner ds if they were not 
not worth méntioning. Nevertheless, ’s representa- 
tions and opinions are a hundred thousand times better 
and more enlarged than the absurd lecture which the 
Berlin Wochenblatt, with its condescending pedagogical 
air, reads to such a man as Peel ; telling him that, with 
the support of the king and the lords, he ought to have 
blown the whole reformed house of commons to the 
winds, and have restored things to the condition they 
were in at I know not what good old times. Such a 
scheme supposes an incredible ignorance of the state of 
England, and a stupid Jorné fanaticism into the bargain. 
Peel has more sense in his little finger than such politi- 
cians as these in their heads; his patriotism, his humanity, 
his disinterestedness, his moderation, would all conspire 
to preserve him from so desperate a course : just as Wel- 
lington laudably relinquished his opposition to the catholic 
claims, rather than incur the risk of civil war. The defect 
is not in the place where the Berlin tinker thinks he has 
spied it. The alarming thing is, that certain British 
prejudices push opposite opinions to a point where they 
can no longer mutually serve to correct and to develop 
each other (like the regular and alternate action of the 
lungs), but where their excited and irregular motion be- 
comes wearing and destructive. Were I inclined to look 
on the black side and play the prophet of ill, I should say 
that as the royalistes purs and the constitutional royal- 
ists ruined each other, and thus became subject to the 
Girondins and the terroristes, so whigs and tories are 
here playing the game of the radicals. It grieves me to 
think (and this grief is more generous than the indoctri- 
nations of the Wochenblatt) that Peel, under different 
circumstances, and with modified—I will say, with Ger- 
manised—views, might have commanded a majority of 
two hundred, and have put an end to these pernicious 
vacillations ; that the best that can now happen will be, 








to reach the point by a circuitous road, which those who 
had the power had not the capacity or the knowledge to 
reach by the straight. Such heads as Peel’s (a very differ- 
ent one from that of the theorist Posa* ) cannot be inactive 
whatever be his situation. - Lord Stanley is in a still 
more false position when he opposes all changes in the 


jchurch, and supports them in the corporations. Very 


naturally, replied some one; he would have to give up 
livings worth £22,000. 

The sage of the Wochenblatt concludes-somewhat in 
this wise :—Our proposal is certainly contrary:‘to the 
usages of parliament, but the whole origin and course of 
the reform was contrary to them; and it is necessary to 
make head against revolution by those portions of the 
constitution which are yet unreformed. What logic! 
what a hocus-pocus of words and ideas, made with 
greater rapidity than the conjuror, Philadelphia, could 
have done! . 

In the seventeenth century, however, wisdom was re- 
duced to still smaller compass ; squeezed into a nut-shell. 
The one word “thorough” was used as the ruling sub- 
stantive, the pass-word, the expression of the aim of the 
initiated. Strafford and Laud, the high priests of civil 
and ecclesiastical absolutism, conclude their letters with 
this word, as if it were a charm, a salve against all 
dangers. 

And what were the consequences of their so-called 
anti-revolutionary “thorough ?”’ That they brought on 
the revolution they pretended to avert, and lost their own 
heads. God grant that those who fancy themselves 
statesmen may not attempt to carry matters in the same 
way ! 
* * * * * * 

Here, where the theatre is so insignificant, its import- 
ance in Berlin might perhaps appear to me puerile and 
ridiculous, did I not reflect that the enthusiasm of the 
Greeks for the drama, and for art generally, was far 
nobler than the military enthusiasm of the Romans; and 
that there has been no lack of the latter in Germany 
when the times required it; nor ever will be. I shall 
therefore return with great complacency from this capital 
of the world to stall No. 102; and shall not even be de- 
terred by the ~, which has such 4 contempt for my 
criticisms on art. 
At any rate I understand more about that than about 
England, spite of all my pains to get at a broad and 
clear view of it. When [ see what nonsense many 
travellers write about Germany, I lose courage to say any. 
thing about England ; though I may venture to say that 
I came here better prepared by previous study than thany 
come to Germany. 

* * 





* * * 


Political hand-weaving has long been abolished here, 
and not only the presses, but the pens and brains em- 
ployed on the newspapers are moved by steani-engines, 
which send out the greatest possible quantity of goods 
“to order,” in the smallest possible time. 

At Berlin, a newspaper article, a la , is an out- 
pouring of the heart for the writer, an évenement for the 
readers ; here one such wave courses over another, and 
all break and disappear upon the shore. But then here 
is indeed a political ocean, whose depth and contents 
must be tried by other means than by a mere observation 
of the surface, curled or tossed by the winds. As the 
times are over when the writer oi religious questions 
could assume that catholi¢s or protestants were exclu- 
sively right or wrong, so ought the political observer of 
Europe to endeavour to raise himself above the region 
of those subordinate differences which, arrayed in oppo- 
sition, mutually annul and destroy each other, and leave 
a mere vacuity of thought, a paralysis of action. But 
certainly nothing is so convenient and so easy as one- 
sided predilections, and a complacent nursing of these 
predilections, combined with a sublime determination to 
ignore all other modes or points of view. If, unluckily, 
these measures of security do not suffice to preserve from 
all attacks, a loyal or a liberal mantle (as the case may 
be) is thrown over the armour, and this is more impéne- 
trable to reason or conviction than India rubber cloaks 
are to rain. Let nobody laugh at the ostrich for hiding 
her head in a hedge, when span-new nobles who travel 
to Paris make it their wisdom and their “ gloire” not to 








* This alludes to the character cf Posa, in Schiller’s 





Don Carlos.—Translator. 


see or speak to any but Carlists. Just as silly as if 
some democratical privat-docent would not visit or listen 
to any body but-the editor of the « Tribune.” 

Where so many see the sole reality and truth of a 
subject, I can hardly ever see a whole. Viewed in this 
manner, it seems to me a mere semblance, and one sem- 
blance opposed to another, leaves, as I said, nothing 
behind. Tories without whigs; conservatism without 
any principle of movement, republicanism without mo- 
narchical bond of union, landed interest withott monied 
interest, and so forth, are quite unintelligible to me. 
Their very existence and significancy depend on their 
antithesis ; they belong to each other like body and soul, 
day and night, right and left, income and expenditure, 
right and duty, ruler and subject, rich and poor; in 
short, like all ideas which can only attain their full ex- 
istence in their contraries, and can never by any possi- 
bility have an independent being: 

Thus, for instance, the author of the eulogy on Peel 

forgets that the sower’s labour is as useful as the reaper’s ; 
and that the living movement of the political body must 
proceed from the centripetal! force of conservatism, and 
the centrifugal of whiggism. It were not difficult, in- 
deed, to represent such measures as the repeal of the 
test act, the deliverance of Ireland from protracted ty- 
ranny, and the like, as the true sunlight of political 
wisdoni ; and if people must reduce every thing to halves, 
this is certainly the one in which lies the pulse and 
vitality of future Europe ;—not in the close corporations, 
the exclusion of dissenters, the maintenance of slavery 
or commercial monopoly ; not in the exclusive schools ; 
not in aristocratical church patronage, or laws of primo- 
genitute. 
I have studied the middle ages more attentively than 
most men; I have defended some of its institutions, 
which many, both wise and foolish, joined in abusing, 
arid have endeavoured to place them in their true light: 
I have, therefore, a right to be regarded as at least im- 
partial, when, resting on a knowledge of the past, I try 
to investigate the character and the wants of the present. 
The contest really is, whether England shall German- 
ise herself ;—shall enter, at least in part, on the German 
career of civilisation. This is the real point for which 
whigs contend and which tories resist ;—though neither 
kriéw enough of Germany to be aware of the fact. In 
regard to all the measures just alluded to, Germany 
staiids exactly at the point towards which whigs are 
steeting, and at which tories can discern no land. With- 
out helm or motion the ship is lost; with bad pilotage 
she may, indeed, be run on tlie French rocks, instead of 
reaching the German port: but to avoid this danger by 
doing nothing is a very ostrich-like precaution.’ The 
same danger impended over us; we did not shut our 
eyes to it, but have averted it by vigorous and efficient 
changes, and by dint of these have attained a powerful 
and positive security against the invasion of foreign 
opinions or foreign swords. And so (I end as I begun) 
the writer of the Berlin Wochenblatt is no statesman, 
because he does not understand that to refuse reform is 
to precipifate revolution ; to remain motionless is an in- 
dication of disease or of approaching death. 

Yesterday somebody, I know not who, sent me a 
pamphlet on primogeniture. This is just one of the 
points I alluded to, in which some different direction re- 
quires to be given to social institutions, The question 
is, whether the aristocratical policy, which attaches such 
enormous advantages to the accident of primogeniture, 
is to be adhered to ; of the democratical regard to indi- 
vidual justice, which enjoins an equal division- of pro- 

erty, is to be preferred? In Germany and France, the 


conquered ; in England, the former still prevails. ‘The 
author of this pamphlet is of opinion that the laws are 
defective in allowing a father to leave his whole property 
(with few restrictions) to his eldest son; nay, more, if 
the father dies intestate, the eldest son takes the whole 
of the real estate. It is not only possible, but actually 
in practice, that one of ten children may have £10,060 
a year, and the other nine be destitute. This remnant 
of feudalism is productive of so many evils, that it must 
be removed ; since the causes of it, which were to be 
found in the nature of feudal service, no longer exist. 
The increased wealth of the elder sons has no effect in 
stimulating them to greater mental exertions; on the 





contrary, its naturai tendency is to make them indolent 








atter (with the exception of the reigning families) has . 
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and indifferent. Society would gain by a more equal 
division, and the powers and talents of all its members 
be more equally and efficiently called forth and en- 
couraged. ¥ 4 

It is unquestionable that large accumulations of wealth 
are productive of many advantages which are incom- 
patikle with divided property ; such as the erection of 
castles and mansions, the forming of collections of pic- 
tures, &c.; but these are often only useless demonstra- 
tions of pride, and distressing contrasts to the miserable 
dwellings by which they are surrounded. In many 
families, too, the law of primogeniture has afforded mo- 
tives and temptations to mortgaging property to a ruinous 
extent. 

National galleries contribute much more to the enjoy- 
ment of the public, and to the cultivation of taste, than 
the splendid but inaccessible collections of the English 
nobility. 

The law of primogeniture is an artificial elevation on 
the one hand, which necessarily involves a corresponding 
artificial depression on the other. The worst of its con- 
sequences are those which regard the relation of the 
sexes, and marriage. I must give you some idea of the 


from the fact, intentionally suppressed or carelessly over- 
looked, that Louisiana and Florida, with some millions 
of catholic inhabitants, have been annexed to the United 
States since the former calculation was made. 

And these are the arguments with which party men 
seek to oppose the Christian doctrine of toleration and 
charity, and to defend their prejudices,—or, more fre- 
quently, their incomes ! 

* * * * ak 

I told you that Mr. » my companion at dinner, 
defended my views concerning Elizabeth and Mary, and 
that I was delighted with his acute historical criticism. 
Yesterday I was quite alarmed, when, at the end of our 
dinner, he told me, in confidence, that he was going to 
publish a new explanation of the Apocalypse of St. 
John. The seven trumpets, he said, were the fall of 
paganism, of the Roman empire, the Albigenses, Lu- 
ther’s reformation, the English reformation, the expul- 
sion of the protestants from France, and the revolution 
of July. With as much certainty as he knew that I 
was sitting opposite to him, he knew that, on the second 
day of some festival, (I think Easter,) in the year 1843, 
Christ would reappear in Jerusalem. Nobody, he added, 





extraordinary picture the author of this book draws of] or very few, would believe in this interpretation, but this 
the state of English society in this respect. The com-|is the very proof of its truth; for Christ says that he 


_petition for high prizes in marriage ; the intrigues and|should come unexpected, “as a thief in the night.” 


manceuvres of mothers to catch elder sons and to keep} Spite of all his earnestness and conviction, he did not 
younger ones at a distance from their daughters ; or, if| take amiss a little raillery. 


a girl have the folly or the magnanimity to prefer the 


Although Mr. ——-—’s inferences and explanations 


latter, the tyranny or the falsehood resorted to to separate | were immeasurably more daring on this subject than 


them ;—in short, as elder sons alone are considered eligi-| those of Mr. 


on the oft-mentioned controversy 





ble husbands, the supply of wives in the market, in| about the two queens, yet his conviction had to me 
economical phrase, exceeds the demand. Hence arises] something imposing in it. Not that I attached any im- 


the noble science of husband-catching. 


The more| portance to his interpretations, analogies, calculations, 


generous and amiable half of the human race is trans-| historical comparisons, and so on; but in the thought— 


formed into bait with which to catch heirs. Frivolous 


Christ will appear in 1843! or be it when it may—lies 


terest are, as it scems to me, very seldom subjects of 
social talk. What an eventful time! a change of 
ministry ! the approaching opening of a new parliament ! 
&c. &c. Not a trace of all this in society; the saying, 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
seems not to apply to the English. In days like these, 
even if their mouths were corked tight and sealed down, 
the French would have gone off like champagne bottles ; 
their thoughts and feelings would have forced a way. In 
parliamentary discussions the French are very inferior 
to the English ; in social, superior; and I should have 
learned more if the English were, in this respect, more 
like their neighbours. What passes in parliament we 
get from the papers; but a foreigner is glad to pick up 
in company the commentaries and additions of individu- 
als. To have to extract every thing by questioning, 
téte-a-téte, isalways somewhat disagzeeable and “ boring.” 

What is more, eating and drinking seem to produce 
no effect upon the English. I donot applaud inordinate 





accomplishments are substituted for solid instruction ;}such power, such omnipotence, and infinitude of new 
care of the person, for culture of the mind; and instead | conditions of human existence, that all the parties, pas- 
of singing being pursued as an agreeable relaxation, or| sions, and agitations of our days vanish before it like 


dancing as a graceful exercise, they are made the great| the most miserable trivialities. 


Were He to appear,— 


ends of existence. The whole soul of the mother is| were He to be, and to be acknowledged as the Christ,— 
absorbed in schemes for procuring for her daughter a| what another world must arise! Where, then, would be 
good “establishment ;” no time must be lost, and the] the petty arts, the articles of faith, the party feuds and 
girl must apply herself diligently to the business of cap-| persecutions, the French cété droit and cété gauche, the 


tivating a husband. But as the market is notoriously 
overstocked, invisible lines must be laid out in various| Berlin watchmen of Zion and demagogues ? 


English whigs and tories, conservatives and radicals, the 
All this 














directions. The youthful and inexperienced object of| would be scattered like freth before the wind, and all 
these arts bites, the bait is drawn up, and he is caught.|who would not turn to him would be destroyed ; or,— 
Too often follows the discovery of the manwuvres by|better,—all would be rescued by the almighty power of 


which he has been caught, and of the objects by which] regeneration. 


Dreams—or perhaps not;—for what 


they were prompted—his wealth and station ;—to which | thought or fancy here compresses into a moment, lies 
the empty, heartless being to whom he is united con-| hidden in the future history of man, to be gradually 
siders him a mere appendage. The consequences may | evolved by the hand of time. ‘The seed-corn is in the 


be imagined. 


ground, and the race of man cannot all be Jost, or all 


Perhaps this picture is too highly coloured. However,|go astray, so long as His word and His promise en- 
the author maintains that this law of primogeniture|dures,—to abide with us to the end of time. So far as 
nourishes a spirit of rapacity, and of animosity in fami-| we live together in love, this promise is daily fulfilled. 
lies, where the interests of all the others are sacrificed| Let this, then, be the corner-stone on which the new 
to one. Such are the statements of the English author, | legislation for church and state shall be built ; not on the 


for which he, not I, is responsible. 


Thursday, May 7th, 1835. 


Mr. described the way in which the catholic 
priests in Ireland try to induce parents, in mixed mar- 





delusive calculations of the statisticians, or the false in- 
ferences of ultras of any party. 

Friday, May 8th, 1835. 
, that I had 





As I accidentally remarked to Mr. 


riages, to bring up their children in that persuasion ; a} been assiduously reading Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 


thing which, as Prussia shows, is determined less by 
law, than by custom and the habits of the clergy. 

The cry of “No popery” is stimulated by means of 
every kind. Thus, for instance, a political writer de- 
monstrates, by figures which seem incontrovertible, that 
the number of catholics in North America has, of late 
years, increased in a vastly greater proportion than that 
of the protestants. ‘These millions it is said are seduced 
by the diabolical arts of proselytising, and have fallen 
away from Christianity. A similar danger now impends 
over England, and must be averted by the overthrow of 
its author, Lord John Russell, and his party! &c. &c. 
‘This is the cry. 

I rather doubted the boundless power of proselytism 
ascribed to the catholic priests of America, and looked 
beneath this array of figures for something like reason 
and coherence. And what came to light? That this 
increased proportion of catholics was not the work of 
the priests at al] ; but resulted, first, from the shoals of 
Irish immigrants, who are nearly all catholics ; secondly, 





bates, by way of gaining information, he exclaimed, 
«“ Hansard’s is a hateful, abominable book.” “ How so” 
“ If you said a word ten years ago it is picked out, taken 
from its connection, misinterpreted,” &c. 

Bad,—thought 1; but not so very bad either. What 
if we could quote ’s vote for the abolition of the 
censorship, and ’s recommendation of the sale of 
the royal demesnes, out of some Prussian Hansard ? 

If I compare English society with that of other coun- 
tries, many remarks present themselves. If the number 
of guests exceed three, there is seldom any general con- 
versation ; that is to say, I do not sec or hear that any 
individual, whether from talent or from conceit, takes 
upon himself to lead the conversation, makes himself 
the prominent person, keeps possession of a particular 
subject, or battles it out.with some other intellectual 
fencer ; people very seldom address themselves farther 
than to their next neighbour, and the conversation is 
carried on in so low a voice, that those who sit at a dis- 
tance can hardly hear it, Subjects of great general in- 








and boisterous talking after dinner; but that people 
should be just as cold, quiet, and composed, at the end 
as at the beginning; that the wine should produce no 
apparent effect whatever, is too dry and formal for my 
liking. Perhaps the old fashioned tippling was so dis- 
gusting, that people now shun the slightest approach to 
joviality ; or perhaps sherry and port oppress rather than 
elevate, and have little power in transforming gloomy 
fogs into sky-blue fantasies. In short, I am for the 
German plan—frank, lively conversation, even though it 
be a little too long and too loud; light wine and a light 
heart; and at parting, joyous spirits, and only just 
mathematics enough to perceive that five is an even 
number. 

ee ee 


LETTER XVII. 


English and French society—Scene in an omnibus—House of 
commons---English oratory---Sir R. Peel’s city speech --Fifty- 
fourth birth-day---** King and constitution”---King of Prussia, 
the first reformer of Europe---Fogs---English orthography of 
German. 


London, Sunday, May 10th, 1835. 


My observations on many English socicties are, with 
reference to the point from which I contemplate them, 
and to the feelings with which they inspire me, unques- 
tionably true at the moment. But are they not, for that 
very reason, one-sided ? and have I not neglected to seck 
for the causes of the appearances that strike me? That 
no Englishman may come and set me right, I will, there- 
fore, rather compose an answer to myself, and put it 
into his mouth. 

«The French conversation which Herr von Raumer 
seems so much to admire and covet, is generally a light 
and insignificant bandying of words: ‘a chit-chat,’ 
which it is very easy to carry on in general formulas and 
phrases; the more so, as the speakers flatter each other’s 
vanity, and studiously avoid all sustained argument and 
all violent opposition. But a man who regarded this as 
the highest and most instructive, or even the most agree- 
able sort of conversation, were greatly mistaken: the 
German earnestness and prolixity, nay, sometimes blunt 
and graceless manner, would be more to our English 
taste. The important events of the time are not so en- 
tirely passed over in silence as Herr von Raumer ima- 
gines ; but, as they are the subject of daily discussion 
in speech and writing, out of society, a few words are 
sufficiently intelligible to the English; though they al- 
most escape a foreigner, with hisinadequate acquaintance 
with the language. The English, who are permitted, 
nay obliged, to speak their sentiments on these points in 
a thousand places, do not make society an arena for dis- 
cussion, merely for the pleasure or instruction of igno- 
rant foreigners ; and an ‘ English gentleman’ would as 
soon think of boring people with what he had already 
thought, heard, and read, as a well-bred German employé 
would entertain them with the details of his official 
business. An Englishman, if Herr von Raumer will 
address himself to him, téte-d-téte, will reply to all his 
questions with pleasure and courtesy; but will give 
them no encouragement in a place where they would be 
tedious to other hearers. Lastly, if Herr von Raumer 
exults in his countrymen’s enjoyment of wine, we will 
not seek to spoil his pleasure ; but we must observe, that 
the chief cause of this is, that the poor Germans drink 








but little wine, and that therefore it produces upon them 
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an effect to which we have long been insensible, and 
which we are not disposed to purchase by abstinence, or 
by drinking Berlin weissbier. We fancy the loss might 
be greater than the gain.” 

After this speech, I might surely play the judge, weigh 
each side with great dignity, and pronounce sentence ; 
but it seems to me better to show my impartiality, and 
leave the judicial function to others. 

* * * * * 

Soon after I had seated myself in the omnibus, a 
well-dressed man got in, and was instantly followed by 
an equally well-dressed woman, who seized him by the 
hair with her left hand, while, with the right, she gave 
him a box on the ear which made the omnibus ring. As 
she was proceeding in her ill treatment of him, the 
neighbours, like good Christians, interposed. To my 
shame, I confess I was more inclined to call out “ Goon,” 
that I might see the end of this “ untoward event,” and 
then hear the history of it. ‘Theman sat quite still, like 
a pauvre honteux ; from which I inferred, spite of the 
sinister appearance of the slap, that he was the offending 
party. The lady promised him, by very significant 
gestures, that the performance should be resumed at 
home, and played to the end: 


Wednesday, May 13th. 


Yesterday I was present at the opening of parliament. 
The house of commons is a long square room, lighted 
by lofty semi-circular windows by day, and by chande- 
liers at night ; the walls wainscotted, and painted of an 
ugly ochre-colour; benches on either side for the mem- 
bers, and galleries for the public. All the members were 
in their ordinary dress, most of them with their hats on; 
the speaker alone, as a sample (or rather asa caricature) 
of former times, was adorned with a long white wig of 
great amplitude, and was perched on a high seat. Be- 
low him, a table with clerks, papers, &c. Probably the 
noise to-day was greater than usual, from the number of 
new members taking their seats; it was, however, not 
always accidental, but increased beyond measure with 
the growing ennui. The members seldom listened ; pro- 
bably because what was said did not seem to them of 
any importance. The only persons whom I understood 
at all were Messrs. Hume, Cobbett, and Spring Rice, 
and those I could not follow. I was only conscious that 
the others were speaking from their gestures. Two 
Englishmen near me were in the same predicament ; so 
that, this time, it was not the fault of my ignorance of 
the language or the pronunciation. None of the speak- 
ers seemed to attempt to produce effect by external de- 
meanour, attitude, gesture, or such arts of oratory. 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and Quintilian would have been 
sent back to their schools of rhetoric. The imposing 
effect of the English house of commons by no means 
lies in externals; it lies in the thought of the results to 
England, nay, to the whole globe, from words thus un- 
artistically and negligently uttered. 


London, May 14th, 1835. 

To-day I miss your friendly morning greetings, and 
feel more lonely than usual; yet I hope you will think 
of meas affectionately as I think of you. A fifty- 
fourth birth-day gives occasion to long and serious re- 
flection ; above all, the carpe diem is pressed upon one, 
—and more in this place than any where. ‘The mass of 
work before me, instead of decreasing, grows with every 
day, so that I hardly know where to begin, or how to 
geton. The past asserts its right, and, not less, the 
present: I can give up neither, nor society, and any one 
of the three would suffice to fill the day. 

At a party at ’s the toast “ King and constitu- 
tion” was vehemently attacked, and in part by Germans, 
It was abominably radical ; the second part was super- 
fluous, and was understood of course, &c. I took the 
part of the proposer ; as even the objections showed that 
the objectors perfectly understood the sense, and did not 
regard the two halves as synonymous, though they are 
inseparable. In like manner, man and wife are one ; 
drinking the health of both is no offence to either, but 
an equal compliment to each. Such pointed contrasts 
and nice distinctions bring. on the very thing they seek 
to avert. England’s political health rests on the totality 
of her great institutions, and the man who drinks cor- 
dially to the actual constitution can hardly aim at its 
overthrow. 








At last it came to my turn to give a toast. I gave 
«“ The King of Prussia, the greatest and best reformer 
in Europe.” ‘The latter half of my toast of course ex- 
cited the scruples of the opposition ; but I knew what I 
said, and what I meant; and my meaning was a good 
one; and further details concerning England will prove 
that the King of Prussia has a greater claim to be placed 
“a la téte de la civilisation,” than many (especially on 
the other side the channel) who pay themselves this 
compliment with great self-complacency. 


Friday, May 15th. 


I cannot say much in favour of my birth-day yester- 
day. In the first place the weather was horrible, as it 
has been for several days. Thick fog, rain; every thing 
cold, wet, gray, miserable. On my complaining of this 
in company, a gentleman maintained that there had not 
been a fog in London for the last two months; that no- 
body thought of calling it foggy, so long as he could see 
the houses on the other side of the street by day, or the 
lamps burning by night. Another added, that last win- 
ter, out of a party of two-and-twenty invited to-dine in 
the Regent’s Park, only four arrived; all the others were 
afraid of losing their way. 


Saturday, May 16th. 


Yesterday at P. ’s the conversation was much 
more lively than the day before, among the “ Gelehrten.” 
These gentlemen are generally not the best or the most 
amusing company. ‘Their mill will grind no corn but 
what is of their own growth. The varied and many- 
coloured world interests them little ; and they have sel- 
dom the facility and address requisite to vary their own 
intellectual position, or to talk on any subject but their 
own, Of course, minds of the highest order are in a 
very different category from those exclusively addicted to 
a particular science. 

Among other things we talked about the poor Irish, 
the English system of letting farms, and Lady Macbeth. 

My English seems, like an ague, to have good and bad 
days alternately. Yesterday, I heard and spoke with 
much more ease, perhaps because I fell into the right 
step. But even on the fever-days I should not spell the 
titles of English books quite so badly as they are spelt 
in the Report of the Education Committee, printed by 
order of government: I give you a few specimens—not 
to mention names which are entirely wrong. 

Schmidts kleine Biblische Geschulter, und Grosse 
Biblische Gerschichten. Ferrenner Volksshulrunde. 
Rauscherbusch Gotielungs Bichlein (I cannot guess 
what this means) ; Krouse Versuch planmiissiger und 
natirlicher Deskibungen. Turk die sinnlichen Walr- 
nehmungen. Anleitung zu Deux und Sprechibungen. 
Harnisch Roumlehre. Pestalozzi Tapeln. Kaweron 
Leitfoden, &c. &c. 

If the Prussian government were to print such things, 
what an outcry there would be (and justly) about negli- 
gence—if not ignorance! 





—_—— 


LETTER XVIII. 

English civility—Hyde Park—Equipages—Westminster sessions 
English procedure—Practical eloquence—Prison—Treadmill— 
Political creed of a 1adical—Specimen of an English family 
of the middle classes. 

London, Monday, May 18, 1835. 


Mr. T——g introduced me to his father, who invited 
me to dinner for next Thursday, and offered his services 
in any way in which they might-be useful to me. When 
I mentioned Waagen to him, who was perhaps to ac- 
company me to Oxford, he instantly extended his invi- 
tation and his offers of service to him also. Such traits 
of manners as this are certainly not piquant dishes @-/a- 
; but, at least, they are quite as characteristic as 
those which he has such malicious pleasure in relating. 

‘There was a countless train of equipages yesterday 
in Hyde Park—the same in Regent’s Park, and God 
knows where else; and yet, on an average, no one keeps 
a carriage who has not £3000 a-year to spend. In com- 
parison with the affluence which manifests itself here, 
the whole continent seems poverty stricken. Such 





wealth is very imposing, inasmuch as it is combined with 
so much industry, and is, indeed, chiefly its offspring. A 
combination of poverty and highmindedness may have 


a very good effect on the stage, but, in every-day life, 
the union of affluence and highmindedness is far more 
“comfortable.” 

, the high tory preacher at the chapel, 
complained that I lately talked in a very absurd manner at 
’s about things that I did not understand. From 
this may be inferred, that others thanked me for the part 
I took in the discussion. I have been longer in England 
than he; and twenty-five years dedicated to the serious 
study of a particular subject give me as good a “ settle- 
ment” for constitutional law and politics, as a longer 
residence in London gives to a parson. Just as little 
has 8 ’s correspondent become a sage, because he 
has been sitting, perhaps for years, on a three-legged 
stool in England. ,Is it assuming in me to speak thus, 
or rather to exhort myself to take courage, because I 
really have none? Ido not pretend to know all about 
the Berlin hospitals, sugar-houses, and gas works, be- 
cause I have been a citizen and inhabitant of that city 
for a long time; and yet every one thinks himself an 
adept in affairs of state, and in the fine arts! If, on the 
hand, I feel how little I know, when compared with the 
really instructed, (that is to say, the great statesmen that 
figure in history,) on the other, I feel that I have learned 
something from them, when compared to the wholly 
ignorant. 

Yesterday Mr. S—— took me into the court of quar- 
ter sessions for Westminster. Often as these things 
have been described, by mouth and pen, and little as 
there is to be said about them that has not been said be- 
fore, yet every impression must be new. I have often 
found that once seeing and hearing gives clearer ideas 
of certain things than long study without seeing them; 
so I will give an account, in the shortest possible terms. 
The room is high and spacious, and lighted from above 
and from the side, by very large windows, which open 
into another room: the air is perfectly pure, and every 
thing neat, and even elegant. 

All matters which do not fall within the competence 
of the police, and which must be decided by a jury, but 
at the same time are not offences of the heaviest order, 
are tried in this court. The evidence taken before the 
police magistrate is laid before the so called grand jury, 
which decides whether the affair is to go to a trial or 
not. If this has been determined in the affirmative, 
(which is expressed by two words on the formulary, “a 
true bill,”) the proceedings begin; if in the negative, 
the accused is perfectly free, and cannot be sent back to 
the police, or visited with any extraordinary punish- 
ment. This function of the grand jury seems to be per- 
formed with great expedition and brevity. As soon as 
the accused is brought up, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion states the case; when he has finished his speech, 
the accused is permitted to reply. The witnesses are 
then examined; and the aceused is asked, whether he 
has any thing to offer in his defence. If the jury returns 
a verdict of “not guilty,” the accused is instantly set at 
liberty ; if of “guilty,” the magistrates on the bench 
consult on the punishment, and the chairman pronounces 
sentence, 

The class of attorneys and advocates (or barristers, 
as they are here called) whose characters with us are 
combined with those of justice-commissaries, ( justiz- 
commissarien,) here appears divided. The former pre- 
pare the business, and then place it in the hands of the 
advocates, but never speak themselves in the courts. In 
most of the affairs which come before this court, neither 
attorneys nor advocates are employed ; the parties avoid 
all expensive assistance. 

This is a slight outline of the course of proceeding. 
But each case has a peculiar character, and was dealt 
with in a peculiar manner; and I cannot withhold my 
preference of these proceedings over ours in many re- 
spects. But I must relate to you a few of the particulars 
on which I found my judgment. 

A woman, of otherwise good reputation, mother of 
four children, steals a piece of meat out of a butcher’s 
shop, in a fit of drunkenness. Punishment, a few weeks’ 
imprisonment. 

A worthless fellow, well known as such, steals a snuff- 
box of small value. Transported for seven years. 

A carman commits an assault on the woman who 
keeps a gate at which a private toll is collected. To pay 
£5, or be imprisoned for a considerable time. He is 




















allowed time to make his choice. 
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A boy of fourteen steals a pocket handkerchief. Im- 
prisonment for some months, with hard labour and whip- 
ping. 

From these and similar cases I drew the following 
conclusions :— 

1, That public procedure furnishes occasion both to 
jury and audience to sharpen their sense and talents for 
questions both of fact and of law ; and teaches them to 
estimate the value of a good and impartial administra- 
tion of justice. This is an education to the full as im- 
portant as any reading and writing can bestow. The 
objection, that in this way instruction is given in crime, 
and an inclination for it engendered, is absurd. Every 
thing unfit to be heard is avoided; and certainly there 
is nothing very attractive in the punishment which in- 
evitably ensues. 

2. According to the Prussian procedure, every one of 
these trials would have furnished matter for a thick vo- 
lume of Acten, compiled by some unhappy refendarius, 
and would have lasted for months. Here it was decided 
in a few minutes; and not only judge and jury, but even 
the parties saw and heard that every thing was satisfac- 
torily examined and investigated. 

3. The English, it is said, adhere pedantically to the 
letter of the law ; but those who make this assertion, do 
not explain distinctly what they mean. The judge here 
has a far wider discretionary power than they imagine ; 
for instance, when the value of the stolen property is 
nearly the same, the punishment is very different, in 
consideration of various aggravating or mitigating cir- 
cumstances. This was new to me; and hence fol- 
lowed, — 

4, The correction of another mistake. When (as is 
generally the case in Germany and France) certain pun- 
ishments are invariably attached to certain offences, the 
jury, in pronouncing the verdict of guilty, have in fact 
awarded the, precise punishment. The distinction be- 
tween the question of law and question of fact does not 
exist: the one is unalterably decided with the other. If 
the jury disapprove the law, they transform themselves 
into legislators, and acquit (because the punishment 
seems to them too severe for the offence) where they 
ought to condemn. Thus, in France, in all trials of 
women for infanticide. But in the cases I have men- 
tioned above, the verdict by no means involved the exact 
measure of punishment ;—the ‘apportionment of it lay 
with the judge, who had thus a peculiar office to fulfil, 
and a fair field for a discriminating application of the 
laws. There was a heart-rending case, in which a father 
had to appear as accuser of his own daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, who, after other profligate courses, had robbed 
him, and appeared perfectly irreclaimable. ‘The grief of 
the old man at having to accuse his child—the manner 
in which, amid his tears, he rather sought to exculpate 
himself, than to insist on the guilt of the culprit—and, 
at last, the agony of remorse which burst from the 
youthful, and yet apparently hardened sinner; never did 
I see or feel any thing like it! All present seemed to 
feel their passions purified and chastised, and to be struck 
with so awful an example of human depravity. The 
sentence was transportation; and Mr. R—h, the chair- 
man, or presiding magistrate, distinctly explained the 
reasons for this sentence, comforted the father, and so- 
lemnly admonished the criminal. 

Throughout the whole proceedings, I remarked in 
Mr. R—h, one while a cheerful, affable, and encourag- 
ing air; then legal acutencss and discernment; then 
gravity and dignity ;—always a manner appropriate to 
the circumstances, but never hard and austere. This 


practical appropriateness and eloquence the Englishman 


acquires from his practical life, and from the publicity 
which accompanies all his actions. He cannot drawl 
and mumble, and repeat things over and over, in the 
way which we are unluckily so often obliged to hear. 
From the sessions house, Mr. L conducted me to 
one of the principal prisons. Mr. C: , the governor, 
showed me every thing remarkable, with the most atten- 
tive civility. The main building, with its divisions or 
dependencies, was built on Bentham’s plan: according 
to which, the governor can inspect the whole from a 
central point. There was another building which seems 
to facilitate still more the constant supervision of the 
whole. Here I saw the treadmill for the first time. 
Hitherto, the power and motion of this machine have 
been applied to no practical end: it has been used only 











as an instrument of punishment: it is more particularly 
applied to street-walkers. There is no want of cleanli- 
ness, fresh air, or wholesome food. 

The most remarkable thing in the whole establishment 
is, that all the prisoners are compelled to preserve abso- 
lute silence. This order is rigorously enforced by over- 
seers stationed in the midst of them; by frequent 
unexpected observation, and certain punishment. Com- 
pulsory Pythagoreans and Trappists! I saw above a 
hundred working in one room in silence, and twenty 
washerwomen washing in silence! This total privation 
of oral intercourse is said to increase the punishment, 
and to force every man to reflect upon himself: at all 
events, it cuts off the moral infection, in consequence of 
which many leave prison worse than they entered it. 


Friday, May 22. 

I began my career of yesterday, after four hours’ work 
at home, with a visit to Mr. , member of parliament 
for . I had a great curiosity to hear the conversa- 
tion of a man who universally passes for a most violent 
radical. As what I said is nothing to the purpose, I 
shall convert the dialogue into a monologue, and tell you 
what Mr. said, with instructive frankness and rea- 
diness, in reply to my numerous questions and objec- 
tions. "What was not expressed, or only half suggested, 
in an essay on corporations, here assumed the distinct 
form of general principles. 

After Mr. had thrown a glance of sympathy and 
compassion on the Prussian municipal organisation, (of 
which he knew nothing,) and had enlarged a little on 
the greater progress and higher station of England, even 
in this respect, he continued in this strain. 

The English people have attained to such a practice 
and dexterity in the business of elections, that these are 
to be regarded as the true source of all reform, and in- 
deed of all government. For this reason I desire annual 
elections—not only of members of the legislature, but 
of the magistracy. This is the best means of securing 
the services of the good, and of getting rid of the bad. 
It is unnecessary and absurd to allow the government 
any interference or control, or to give it any central 
jurisdiction. All abuses, disputes, and uncertainties, 
would be removed by rendering all offices elective. I 
wish for only one judge in every tribunal: not at all be- 
cause he has the aid of a jury, but because Bentham has 
shown that all plurality of functionaries is useless and 
pernicious in this case. On the other hand, the electors 
ought to have the power of dismissing the judges at any 
moment, and without process. This is the only means 
of securing a good administration of the laws. The 
right of election is not to be entrusted to any select class 
or body, endowed with this or that qualification, but to 
the whole people; and the word people includes all,— 
for there exists in reality no such thing as populace. 
The Whole people thus governs itself: it needs no other 
government; and all those distinctions and oppositions 
of sovereign and subject, the source of countless evils, 
are put an end to at once. The idea “people” admits 
of no differences; I reject all qualities; and, with a 
view to constitution and politics, acknowledge only quan- 
tities. 'Ten is ten, and a hundred is a hundred, and-so 
they will ever remain. I reckon simply with numbers ; 
and it is absurd to attempt to raise or lower quantities 
by means of qualities. North America is the first and 
only country which has right ideas on this subject—the 
only government which has exhibited a pure democracy. 
The majority decides every question, and always de- 
cides aright. There is no other means of ascertaining, 
developing, and enforcing right, but by the majority ; 
and, together with the opinions and the expressed will 
of the majority, right changes, and assumes new forms 
suited to each succeeding moment. 

These then (I could scarcely misunderstand what was 
so distinctly expressed) are the principles of a perfect 
radical. To these few maxims, which are as easily 
handled as a Nirmberg toy, does the laborious variety of 
science and of history reduce itself;—this is the amulet 
which will avert all the evils and maladies incident to the 
social structure. With the four rules of arithmetic— 
nay, with simple addition, which will prove where the 
majority lies—we can answer all the questions, solve all 
the problems, which haye puzzled statesmen ; or, rather, 
we can show their emptiness and nullity. With one 




















magic word, populace is every where annihilated ; or, 








inasmuch as it forms part of this “ majority,” its empire 
is established, and its will hallowed. That inconvenient 
institution, government, is transformed into the com- 
plaisant and obedient servant of the majority; and as a 
minority is nothing, as opposed to a majority, (no mat- 
ter what their respective qualities,) politically and con- 
stitutionally considered, it no longer exists. Talent, 
eloquence, or any other quality, may seek to acquire in- 
fluence by ingratiating itself with the majority ;—for 
through it, and by its will, must every thing be done; 
that the fundamental principle of the sole supremacy of 
the quantitative may remain immutable and intact. If 
a unit can contrive to get a certain number of ciphers 
to range themselves on his right hand, it is well; but if 
they should choose to stand on his left, he becomes a 
mere decimal fraction, and falls into the minority. All 
else that has ever been thought, or invented, or organised, 
is of evil, and is a departure from the eternal laws of 
nature. 

Remarkable—how nearly this code of philosophy and 
politics is allied to that of the Abbé Siéyes, and other 
political teachers of the year 1789,—however different 
the roads to it appear. As little, however, as a genuine 
and durable edifice of social relations could be built on 
the French philosophy which prevailed from Voltaire to 
Siéyes, so little could one be raised on this superficial 
doctrine of utility and of numbers. The labours of the 
greatest men, the experience of centuries, the happiness 
or misery of many nations, are thrown into a lumber- 
room; and onc has only to put a ready reckoner in one’s 
pocket, and swear by it, (as they do here by the thirty- 
nine articles,) and one is an adept and a prophet. 

The antagonists of this school of lifeless abstractions 
—the high tories—on the other hand, can never get out 
of their individual facts for a moment, or take a large 
and historical view of any subject. But I see what, a 
risk I run of a castigation from both parties, and hasten 
to take refuge in the security of the middle classes. 

I yesterday made the acquaintance of a worthy family 
of the kind, on which more of the real existence, safety, 
and prosperity of England rests, than on the warfare of 
those paper kites which these parties send up into the 
air. 

Mr. T , an opulent merchant, had invited me and 
Waagen to dinner, with the most cordial friendliness. 
Our host was a well-informed, intelligent man, who, with 
his three daughters, has traveled over Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and France. All spoke German better 
than I speak English, and had made a treasure of 
sketches and little drawings, as memorials of their tra- 
vels, which showed as much sentiment and intelligence 
as technical skill. 

A trio for the piano forte, harp, and violoncello, was 
well executed by two of the daughters and the father; 
and so (you are inclined to conclude) another specimen 
of over-laboured education, for the purposes of effect 
and silly admiration. No such thing; these very girls 
were in the highest degree natural, unpretending, and 
easy in their manners: they united to all these attain- 
ments a cheerfulness of temper, resting on religious 
principles, and on a benevolence which (I have been 
credibly assured) shows itself in personal attention to 
the poor. I found myself more at my ease than among 
radicals, or than in the Joftiest regions of aristocracy. 

The same thing is not suited to all, nor good for all; 
and I am one of the last to wish that all trees should 
bear the same foliage. Yet one cannot help feeling that, 
though extraordinary specimens are interesting as natu- 
ral curiosities, the trees which must compose the forest 
of the country—at once its strength and ornament— 
must be like these, 
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LETTER XIX. 


Visit to Haileybury---English Sundays---Want of intellectual re- 
creation---Want of popular musical education---Beer bill--- 
Beer shops---Gin shops---Causes of drunkenness---Prostitution 
---Illegitimate children---Population---Increased value of life. 


London, Sunday, May 25, 1835, 
Yesterday I went with Messrs. P and P. to 


the East India College at Haileybury, near Hertford, in 
compliance with the kind invitation of Pr Vv. 8S. 











The weather was perfectly favourable, both going ard 
Horie- 


returning ; two of the loveliest spring days. 
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chestnuts, laburnum, hawthorn, lilacs, all in the most 
brilliant and luxuriant bloom ; the whole way a succes- 
sion of elegant houses, neat cottages, and farms,—gar- 
dens, meadows, fields, richly interspersed with trees. 
Passing through Hackney, Stamford Hill, Tottenham, 
Edmonton, Wormleigh, and Hoddesdon, we reached our 
journey’s end in about two hours and a half. It was 
hardly possible to say where one village or small town 
ended and another began; so thickly sprinkled were the 
dwellings, the interval between which was never greater 
than was necessary to heighten the variety. 

The East India College was established by the com- 
pany for the education of the young men destined to 
their civil service. The course of instruction is conse- 
quently special. The expenses of the students are not 
small, (the table, for instance, alone, costs fifty-two 
guineas a-year,) yet the company is obliged to contribute 
a considerable sum towards the salaries of the very well 





paid professors. Each of these gentlemen has a pleasant} 
residence and a beautiful garden: the buildings, on the 


whole, however, can lay no claim to architectural beauty ; 
on the contrary, they display a total inability to reconcile 
the objects of utility with the demands of art. 

On Sunday I arose, while all the rest were asleep, and 
wandered into a wood of oaks, thinly scattered antidst 
grass and underwood: spring flowers were under my 
feet, and larks and other birds singing and fluttering 
around me,—no other sound to break the deep silence 
and the perfect solitude. After having for months seen 
and heard nothing but the restless motion and the cease- 
Jess din of London, this sudden stillness and seclusion 
had the strongest effect on me: I felt as if there were 
no human being but myself on earth,—as if I were 
alone; and, excepting the birds, no other living creature 
existed. This, combined with my real separation from 
all my dearest and most cordial friends, and with the 
dim recollections of all scenes of home and country, 
threw me into a fit of unspeakable melancholy. But I 
shook it off, and returned back to habitations and to men. 

I breakfasted with Mr. J , and had a long con- 
versation with him on the condition of our agricultural 
population, and the relation of English farmers and 
tenants to their landlords. It is only by degrees that I 
begin to perceive, from my own experience here, how 
difficult it must be for an Englishman to enter thorough- 
ly into the nature and current of our institutions. 

I attended divine service, and heard a very celebrated 
preacher ; looked at the library, and returned home alone, 
as I was to dine with Lord M 

So here again were two days full of instraction and 
variety. If Ido not go into more minute detail, it is 
from the pressure of other labours. But I must indulge 
myself with an outpouring on the subject of the Eng- 
lish Sunday. 

I perfectly admit that the English ought to draw a 
sharper line of distinction, or rather contrast, between 
the sabbath and the week days, than any other people. 
After their intense devotion to, and ceaseless occupation 
about, the things of this world, they need to be more 
strongly reminded of another, than the Germans and 
many other nations. People of education, too, doubtless 
fill this day in a varied and intellectual manner. Never- 
theless the contrast of the week days and the Sunday 
appears to me too narrow, I might say too judaical: the 
cheerful recreation and gladness of mind, which are much 
more congenial with Christianity than many sects be- 
lieve, are entirely wanting. The lower classes, who often 
have to toil wearily through every other day, find Sun- 
day (as it is constantly described) the weariest of all. 
Often, after serving an austere master, they are made to 
see in the Father of Love an austerer still. Singing, 
music, dancing, the drama, and all amusements which 
are addressed to our intellectual nature, are forbidden 
and denounced as schools of the devil. What is the 
consequence? That people of temperate, regular habits, 
conduct themselves in a temperate and regular manner ; 
while a great number of the less sedate and less patient 
of restraint, give themselves up to the grossest sensual 
enjoyment, and seek in that the distinction between 
Sunday and working-day. One set of people complain 
of the desecration of the sabbath,—and in this they are 
perfectly right; but the only means they can devise for 
the remedy of the evil are still severer laws; and in 
this, in my opinion, they are quite wrong. If (the diffi- 
culty of which can hardly be calculated) al public 











houses and.gin shops could be entirely closed on a Sun- 
day, what would the common people do then? how 
would they get rid of their intolerable ennui !—By 
spiritual exercises ? But are not two sermons, two ser- 
vices of religion, sufficient? Are they not as much as 
the mind of an ordinary man can bear !—By reading ? 
But many cannot read, and more have not books which 
they care to. read.—By sleeping; or what? In this way 
we should arrive at the conclusion, that, to avoid all 
these disorders, some millions of people ought every 
Sunday to be chained or locked up. 

I am convinced, on the contrary, that drunkenness 
would decline, if music, dancing, and all the less sen- 
sual and animal recreations were allowed. ‘These neces- 
sarily impart higher pleasures and more refined concep- 
tions; or, at least, tend to generate a taste and an 
aptitude for them. A man who enjoys singing, dancing, 
or the drama, cannot possibly be very drunk; nor is 
brutal grossness of behaviour compatible with social re- 
creation. 

The utter want of all musical education for the peo- 
ple is doubtless another effect of this way of observing 
the Sunday ; and where this broad foundation for the 
culture of any art is wanting, individuals seldom rise 
above mediocrity. It is only on masses susceptible of 
musical enjoyment, and endowed with musical percep- 
tions, that the lofty superstructure of art is gradually 
reared, and, from its height, reacts on the mass whence 
it sprung. I utterly deny that millions of Englishmen 
are better Christians because they sing badly, or because 
they do not sing at all. A few London morning con- 
certs, 6r an expensive Italian opera, have nothing to do 
with the musical education of a people; and just as 
little with pure taste, or a true perception of art. 

As I have accidentally been led to the subject of drink- 
ing, [ shall not quit it without telling you something 
about the new beer bill, which has been so much con- 
troverted, and on both sides with some degree of reason. 
The duties on malt, hops, and beer were so high, that it 
was thought necessary to take off a part, and that on 
beer was accordingly repealed; partly with a view to 
lighten the general burthen, partly to procure cheap beer 
for the lower classes, and thus entice them from the more 
pernicious spirit drinking. 

A second aim of the law was to put an end to the 
monopoly of the great brewers; to facilitate the sale of 
beer by licensing a number of beer-shops, and to de- 
prive the magistracy of the power of favouring a few at 
the expense of the many. Experience has proved that 
some of the objects aimed at have been attained, and 
others completely missed. ‘The monopoly of the great 
brewers has been destroyed, so far as it arose from their 
exclusive right of sale; but it remains, of course, so far 
as it is the result of capital, and of the power capital 
gives of brewing better and cheaper beer. The con- 
sumption has increased, but not sufficiently to diminish 
the consumption of ardent spirits. On the other hand, 
the hope of easy gains, and the facility of getting a 
license, has ealled into existence a host of beer shops, 
and has caused a proportionate resort to them, and conse- 
quent corruption of morals. 

It has therefore been suggested, that the price of 
licenses should be raised ; that certain securities should 
be required from persons who open beer shops; that 
more power should be given to the magistrates to re- 
press abuses; that the beer shops be closed at an earlier 
hour, and that the proprietors be allowed to sell beer, 
but not to suffer drinking in their shops. 

The defenders of complete freedom of the sale of beer 
pleaded, on the other hand, the difficulty of carrying 
into effect police restrictions of this kind, and of en- 
forcing morality and temperance by law. 

The consumption of beer has not increased by any 
means in the same proportion with that of tea, coffee, 
and spirits; but the tax during the war was raised as 
high as 150 per cent. on the value; some diminution of 
it was therefore just and expedient. It was most un- 
justly levied on sold beer alone, consequently it fell 
almost entirely on the poors leaving the rich, who 
brewed their own, untaxed. 

In the last six years before 1830, the yearly consump- 
tion of malt amounted to 32,404,000 bushels: 

In 1830 . . to . . 28,844,000 bushels 
1831... «<« . . 35,160,000 _,, 
1832, , +» +» + 40,344,000 ,, 


In the year 1824 the duties on British and foreign 
spirits amounted to £5,303,000. After the reduction of 
the duties in 


1825 . . « «© « « « « « £5,786,000 


1826 . ©. © 2 « « « « « 5,474,000 
1827. 2 6 sw ww wt tf Cf) 0,492,000 
1828 . . « « « « © « » 8,000,000* 


There is no question that spirit drinking is infinitely 
more pernicious than beer drinking, Mr. Buckingham 
has laid very curious facts on this subject before the 
house. He asserted that the fourteen largest gin shops - 
in London were visited, in one week, by 

142,453 men 
108,593 women . 
18,391 children 





In all 269,437 persons. 


Of these, the women and children had been more disor- 
derly in their conduct than the men. In one part of 
Edinburgh there was one gin shop to every fifteen fami- 
lies; and in an Irish town of 800 inhabitants, there were 
88. In Sheffield, thirteen persons came by their death 
within ten days, from causes which were asserted ‘ 
have sprung out of drunkenness.t An eye-witness says, 
—In one part of Ireland the inhabitants are dirty, rag- 
ged, and hungry; they live with the pigs, and sleep 
upon dunghills. Without doubt this wretchedness pro- 
ceeds in part from absenteeism, from the system of un- 
derletting, from high rents, and, in a less degree, from 
tithes; but I am persuaded that whiskey drinking is a 
greater curse to Iceland than all these united. 

The men too frequently go to beer and gin shops, 
under pretence of getting something to strengthen and 
refresh them, and leave their families to starve. A peti- 
tion from 220 women was presented to parliament against 
these places of seduction. Lord Brougham declared 
that spirit drinking was a source of innumerable evils 
and indescribable misery. 

Admitting (as some, I dare say with reason, affirm) 
that there is great exaggeration in these statements, and 
that, in the middle classes, drinking has diminished in- 
stead of increasing, yet the picture they present is cer- 
tainly among the most afflicting of modern times, and 
the legislature ought to use every endeavour to eradicate 
so dreadful an evil. Increase of duties, prohibitions, 
and all mere mechanical external means will effect little. 
The tastes and views of the people must be elevated; 
the moral sentiments and the nobler nowers must ‘be 
awakened and cultivated; and they must be won from 
bodily and animal, to intellectual and human, enjoy- 
ments. And so I come back to Sunday, and to the best 
mode of consecrating it to the glory of God and the ser- 
vice of man, from which I started. 


Tuesday, May 26. 


You ask whether the enormous wealth of England is 
not oppressive to the feelings of poor travellers. 'T'o this 
I could answer no, and yes. No;—in as far as this 
wealth facilitates all social intercourse, and the thought 
never océurs to you that certain small expenses can be 
a burthensome tax to Englishmen; as they are to many 
a German, who ponders long whether he shall buy a 
bottle of wine for a stranger or not. Yes;—inasmuch 
as the great inequality of fortune, even where it docs 
not lead the poor man into a ridiculous attempt at 
rivalry with the rich, yet compels him to think of a mul- 
titude of small expenses, about which it is not necessary 


for the rich to lose his time. 
* 


* * * * 


I really think there are not in the whole world so 
many prophets of evil to England as in Berlin; the 
“ Wochenblatt,” the “ Spikersche Correspondent,” and 
even the clever, acute observer and elegant writer of the 
“ Preusse.” Great Britain, according to them, is rapidly 
and inevitably dying, not of one, but of ten different 
mortal diseases; reform and revolution, taxes and debt, 
poverty and ignorance, decay of agriculture, excess of 
manufactures, drunkenness, prostitution, &c. &c. All 
mere colouring—black upon black—or at the best an 
extravagant rhetorical Rembrandt. 





* Hansard, iv. 501; vi. 211, 543, 750; vii. 483; xvii. 
270, 702. 





} Hansard, xxiii. 1107, 





